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THE ACTRESS. | 





IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 





Ir is now necessary for us to retrace our steps, and introduce a | 
few new characters connected with the principal personages of 

1 story. 

i rc course of a ride on a pleasant afternoon, Luke Howard 

and his lovely sister were overtaken by one of those violent thunder- 

storms, which arise so unexpectedly during the period of the summer 

solstice. The ride had been prolonged, for there had been favourite 

Janes to thrid, and favourite flowers to gather, and the horses were 

gay 0s their riders, and galloped uptiringly on—on—on! En- 

by their enjoyment, they were unmindful of the fact that 

the sky had become rapidly overcast, and that volume on volume of 

black vapour was rolling up from the horizon. There was no breeze 

abroad—no ripple on the surface of the pools of water by the way- 
side, and no quiver in the light leaves of the mountain-ash. An 
instant elapsed, and they were startled by heavy peals of thunder, 
and intensely bright flashes of lightning. The wind, rising sudden- 
ly, roared among the branches of the trees, and prostrated whole 
fields of grain. Not a bird was abroad in the troubled air. — Down 
came the blinding rain, pouring in unbroken sheets, deluging the 
roads and meadows in an instant. The storm broke upon our 
equestrians when they were at some distance from any shelter, at 
the commencement of a long and narrow lane. They called to their 
horses and urged them forward against the furious tempest ; Dut, 
perhaps for the tirst time in their lives, the high-spirited animals proved 
refractory and restiff. The horse of Emily threw up his head, 
backed, reared. plunged, and endeavoured to unseat his rider. But 
she had not acquired her art within the walls of a riding-school, and, 
though somewhat startled, maintained her position, and her hold 
upon the bridle. Her brother afforded her such assistance in the 
management of her horse as the furious plungings of his own steed 
permitted. At length the startled animal of Emily dashed off at 
full speed, and although Luke followed hard behind, he could not 
quite overtake it. ‘The runaway dashed onward with arrowy velo- 
city, and followed the turnings of the road with appalling speed. 
Emily yet maintained her seat ; but, just opposite a farmer's cottage, 
an awful peal of thunder, and a blinding flash of lightning, caused 
the horse to rear almost upright; then plunging downward, he flung 
his beauteous rider, and, with dangling rem and wild eye, dashed 
along his homeward path, his loose mane floating on the wind 

As soon as Luke arrived on the spot where his fair sister lay, he 
threw himself from his horse, and raised her in his arms. She had 
fainted, and he bore her at once into the cottage, opposite to which 
the accident had happened. At the door he was met by two per- 
sons, an elderly man and an old woman, the latter of whom bade 
him enter, and received his charge with tokens of compassivn. Emily 
was placed in an easy-chair, and various remedies were employed 
to effect her restoration. In a short time she opened her eyes and 
gazed wildly about her, but soon recovering her senses, she smiled 
sweetly on her brother, and assured him that she was not materially 
hurt. As soon as this was ascertained to be the case the old lady 
assisted her into her bed-room. 

Luke was left alone with the master of the cottage. He appeared 
tobe between fifty and sixty years of age, and might have been 
handsome in his yeuth—indeed there was still something majestick 
in the loftiness of a forehead scarred by time, and the silvery locks 
that floated over his neck and waved around his sunken cheeks 
But to counteract the favourable impression made by these cireum- 
stances, and by a certam regularity of feature, there was a sinister 
look in the sunken blue eye, and a sarcastick smile lurking in the cor- 
ners of the mouth, which could not escape the keen observation of 
Luke. The form of the old man seemed cast ina large mould, 
though bowed with infirmity and toil, and his dress was that of a 
person daily engaged in the labours of the field. ‘There was a sin- 
gular courtesy and ease in his reception of his guest, which was a 
matter of surprise to the young man. After some casual observa- 
tions the conversation turned upon the weather. 

“The storm has been violent,” said Luke, “ but it is abating.” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, * we shall have fair weather soon. 
Bat the tempest. though brief, has not passed over withont damage 
Look at that tree lying prostrate on the ground. ‘That tree, sir, 
was planted, watered, and reared by my hand—and now it is totally 
destroyed.” 

Loke expressed his regret at so unexpected an event 

“Unexpected !” echved the old man”—* no, no, I never yet had 
a thing I loved—not even an inanimate shrub, that was not torn 
from me by violence.” 

On hearing him express himself with such vehemence, Luke gazed 
doubtfully upon him, attributing his wild energy to the workings 
of insanity. But the fire died apeedily away from the eye of the 
old man, and he added in a more subdued tone : 

“We farmers, sir, who live by our vegetables and our trees, are 
apt to get a little out of temper when the hope of vears ts cut sbort 
mamoment. The tree may be propped up and may grow again, 
just asa bleeding body and a broken heart mav be cobbled up by 
the surgeon and the minister, and the shattered frame continue to 
live, if that can be called life which is dragged out in weariness.” 

Again the young man stared at his strange entertainer with 

ise. 

“ There's a theme for moralizing in that occurrence,” resumed the 
old gentleman. ‘The fate of that tree is often shared by the great 
and happy in this world of trouble. At the very moment when they 
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| have reached their prime, the summit of their hopes and honours, 


they are cut short by the sudden blast of adversity, and cumber 
the ground, like fallen giants. Ha! ha! ha!” 
There was something strange and startling in his merriment, dis- 


| closing as it did a row of broken and yellow teeth, whose hideous- 


contrasted strangely with the regularity of his features. 
At this moment the last 


clouds, ** torn drapery of 


of storms,” had been swept from the firmament, and the sun beam- | 
ed gaily forth from the pavilioned west, lighting the glittering leaves, | 


and the “showered grass,” and giving refulgence to the vast rain- 
bow that arched the eastern wail of heaven. Luke now judged 
that his sister was sufficiently recovered to return home, and as her 
horse was among the missing, the old farmer very good-naturedly 
agreed to lend the lady a nag of his own, which was to be equipped 
with an old-fashioned side-saddle that lingered in his garret, a relick, 
he said, of other days. Luke thanked bim for his civility. And 
now the door of the bed-room opened, and Miss Howard appeared, 
smiling and gay, accompanied by the old woman. 

*T am quite well,” said she, ** thanks to the kindness of this lady 
—Mistress Margaret Burton—my brother, Mr. Howard.” 

* Howard '” cried the old man, starting forward. 

“ The son of Gilbert Howard of B——,” said Emily surprised at 
the abstractedness of the exclamation. 

“Is it so!” cried the old man. “It cannot be. Yes—yes—I 
should know those eyes and that lip—though it wants the Howard 
devil in it.” 

* Hush! you are beside yourself,” muttered Mrs. Burton, laying 
her hand upon the arm of the excited man 

“ Away, woman!" cried he sternly. ** Let me look at him again ; 
eyes—nose—mouth—right ! nght to a feature. And you, madam, 
his sister—yet how unlike him—I can gaze upon you without anger 
—almost without hute. Yet, begone, both !” 

“ He is ineane,”’ whispered Mrs. Burton to Emily. The whisper 
was overheard by the old man, whose eye darted a malignant fire as 
he cried : 

"Tis false ! and now,” he added sternly to Luke, pointing with a 
warning finger to Emily, “begone, and take Aer with you. No 
horse uf mine shall speed you on your journey—begone ! and never 
darken my doors again. If I had known you, you never should have 
crossed my threshold—never! never! Begone!” 

Luke, without one word of remonstrance or resentment, knowin, 
both to be useless, drew the arm of his sister within his own, and led 
her from the house. The old lady likewise would have followed, 
but the maniack master of the house dragged her from the threshold 
and violent!y closed the door. 

“ Well, here we are, a most forlorn and melancholy pair!” cried 
Luke in a tone of gayety, partly real and partly assumed, to calm 
the terrours of his sister, “far from bome, and driven from shelter 
by an inhospitable knight, with only one steed to bear us on our 
lonely way.” 





Thomas Aehburn, the tenant of the house into which Emily Howard 
had been conveyed after her accident, had been established some 
years in his present residence, and among his neighbours was re- 
puted to be honest, though surly, and at umes guilty of actions which 
savoured somewhat of insanity. ‘There was one peculiarity about 
him. He made no acquaintances, and received no visiters ; nor did 
he permit his old housekeeper to hold communion with others of 
her sex and station. The wteriour of his house was a ferra incog- 
nita, with regard to which the wildest surmises had arisen 

It was evening. ‘The shutters were closed, and as the warmth 
of autumn was slowly giving way before the herald blasts of winter, 
a fire was kindled on the hearth, and threw its ruddy blaze upon the 
stern and furrowed features of old Ashburn, as he sat moodily ga- 
zing on the embers and figuring fantastick shapes in the midst of 
the glowing mass. “So,” said Ashburn, at length, * that was 
Gilbert Howard's daughter who sought shelter beneath my roof 
In spite of my deadly hatred to that man, I cannot look upon his 
child's fair face without a sigh—I—that neyer knew a father's feel- 
ings. Yet, I might have been a father now, if Ellen had not died 
in giving birth to her child. Before that event, | swore it should 
never see the light of day, because I was ashamed of the weakness 
that linked me to one woman after I had lost my carly love. Poor 
Ellen Howard! She was the onlv frail one that ever touched my 
heart after Emily's loss. But her child—I am sorry that it died.” 

“Tt lives! it lives '” cried Margaret 

* Lives! it cannot be. You are doting, woman 
is this!” 

“Tt lives. Lives in the house of your foe, cherished and beloved.” 

*It cannot be,” suid Ashburn. * She is im her grave, and the 
babe is beside her. Unless the last trumpet has blown the revedlée, 
they sleep the leaden sleep of death.” 

* You are deceived. Man of guilt, listen!” 

* Well, old woman,” said Ashburn, with a sneer, * any crone’s 
tale to while away a few moments by the fire. Come, leave making 
vour wrv faces, and begm 
" Ere Ellen was a mother,’ commenced the old woman, “ she had 
the presentiment that she should never survive. She well knew that 
you were tired of her, and that you had sworn a deadly oath (you were 
never known to break one) that her child should not live. She 
made me promise, ay, and swear too, that | woald guard ber oif- 
spring from your hate, and place ut where it should be nurtured and 
caressed. J] knew that, a short time previous, circumstances had 
been such with the wife of Gilbert Howard, that an infant. laid at 
their door-step, might not prove an unacceptable offering. ‘The hour 
came—the death-hour of poor Ellen! In breathing her last, she 
gave to my arms a female infant. Its wailing voice broke on the 
stillness of the chamber of death, and there was no mother to hush 


What idle tale 





(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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| ts feeble wail upon her bosom. The bosom that should have nus- 
| tured it, was cold in death, and the father that should have yearned 
, towards it, was yet colder. [ warmed the forlorn little being in my 

arms ; and it was | that conveyed it, unknown to human being, to the 
| house of Colonel Howard. It was taken in, and lived, and that fair 
|| girl, now grown up, and blooming ir, the ripe beauty of youth and 
| muocence, Emily Howard, is your daughter.” 

** Good heavens! is this fiction or the naked truth 1” 

Why should I deceive you—I—who have always clung to your 

fallen fortunes, whom neither crime nor cruelty has driven from your 





side. Your child has been nurtured by your enemy. Is not this 
revenge !" 
“The sweetest,” answered Ashburn. * And yet—stay—she has 


been taught to love that enemy.” 

“To fear more than to love him. I have read her soul, in which 
there is no disguise, and I know what I assert is true.” 

“And I,” said Ashburn, * will teach her to hate him. I will in- 

| struct her in the story of my wrongs, and if adrop of my blood flows 
in her veins, she will cry aloud for vengeance.” 

* But you must be wary—wary. Let not your precipitation ruin 
all. You must not bring her home, when your comrades lurk in the 
neighbourhvod, and have the power of involving you in rum. Wait 
ull they have gone, ull you have secured a sale retreat, before you 
bring your poor child home.” 

* You counsel wisely, Margaret. 
But my child, what will she inkerit! An evil name, the discredit 
of a fallen nature. No matter, she will have gold, and we can live 
in another country, and our gold can purchase reputation ; for every 
thing is marketable from a fair fame down—down—to a woman's 

| love. But this news almost crazes me. My child! when shall | 
gaze upon her fair face again? And will she not hate me when she 
knows how criminal | am! No—no—-not when she learns the story 
of my wrongs.” 

“She need never be acquainted with the story of your crimes," 
said Mrs. Burton ¥ 

“That's true. I will be a hypocrite for her sake. I will cloak 
those passions which twenty years of suffering have not tamed. | 
will have masses said for my soul when I die, and buy me an epitaph 
and a funeral discourse, and who knows but I may actually get 
through purgatory in three thousand years '” 

* Speak not lightly of the holy church,” said the dame 

“Well, well, mother, you are a blind devotee, and | own I was 
wrong to wound your prejudices. But this news—it has struck aa 
old string in my heart that vibrates yet. Cheerly, dame—bring upa’ 
bottle of your parfait amour, Foregad! you are the Lucina of old 
women |" 


Well, well, I bide my time 





Colone! Howard and his eldest son, Albert, sat together in the 
private room of the former, an apartment mto which the colonel's 
lady rarely gained admittance. There was nothing peculiar about 
it, except that over the fireplace was a single panel of black wood 
The father and son were engaged in earnest conversation 

“ Yes, Albert,” said the former, as if in coutinuation of some prece 
ding tram of remarks, * yes, in you | recognise the inheritor of my 
fame and my griefs: itis fit you should be acquainted with my story.” 

* You have often begun to tell me, sir, but have always ceased 
abruptly.” 

“It isa painful task 
fitting hour for avowal has arrived 
What, think vou, does it conceal '” 

*T cannot imagine.” 

The colonel arose, and approaching the panel, touched a spring, 
which caused it to fly open bLe a door, disclosing the portrait of a 
very young and lovely woman, in the expression of whose features, 
grief and affection seemed contending 

** Behold your mother, bov !" said Hewara 

**My mother!” cried Albert. And even over the cold, stoical, 
and calculating lawyer, an undefined and chilling sensation of awe 
crept, as it were, involuntary 

* She had the features of an ange! '” he exclaimed 

* And the heart of one untul—but I will not anticipate Be seated 
One should not disregard corporeal ease, even when about to probe 
the wounds of memory. Albert, if I did not know that you were 
my image in every respect, body as well as mind, I might shrink 
from the duty of confession; but | know you will judge me as | 
judged myself, and find the same excuses for my sins that my own 
sophistry turntshed me to combat the accusing conscience But to 
my lustory. I was the elder of two sons, Upon me was lavished 
the whole wealth of those caresses which should have been shared 
with my brother, a gentle and affectionate boy, whose heart yearned 
for the fondness of a parent, who was formed to love. For me was 
destined the whole of my father's ample property, and my pride was 
inflated by my knewledge of this fact I looked down upon iny 
brother with the utmost scorn; my pride, his humility ; my luck, and 
his misfortune, both combined to inspire me with contempt for hun. 
Many a time when he has ventured to remonstrate with me for sume 
palpable injustice, | have struck him to the earth, and showered 
blows upon him. So I grew up, proud, passionate, and selfish; yet 
neither my vanity, nor my fortune, could procure me the respect of 
those who knew me, while my gentle brother seemed to win the fauwr 
opinions of every one about him. He was destined for the army, 
which he entered, after the usual preparatory studies, and by reasou 
of ability and good conduct, soon obtained a captaincy. It was when 
he was in the flush of youth, a gay young officer, that he made a visit 
to his home ; for, though frowned upon within his father’s house, he 
continued to repair thither at certain intervals. Among his old 
friends he found a fair girl, an acquaintance of his early years, whe 
had ripened into the nch maturity of womanhood. On her his aflee- 


I have often essaved, but now I think the 
But first, look at that panel 
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tions fastened. She was guileless, young, aud beautiful, and he 
loved her with the fervour of an ardent character, and of a heart which 
had never before found one that could respond to its affectionate 
emotions. He obtained the promise of this girl to marry him ina 
twelvemonth, and then left her, in obedience to orders trom head- 
quarters. 1 envied my poor brother his easy conquest, I hated him 
tor his felicity. I saw the lady—I resolved to make her mine. 
When a man is resolutely determined to do a bad action, there are 
few obstacles which can prevent him from achieving it. [had wealth, 
resolution, person, and alluring arts. Day after day I devoted my- 
self to this lovely girl. 1 undermined her fidelity, I pleaded my 
passion (for I loved in reality) with all my eloquence and power, 
and she became mine—mine ! J speak it now with triumph. My 
brother returned from the west ; returned to find his affianced bride 
married to a rival—and that rival his brother—the brother who had 
stolen from him the smiles and the fortune of his father, who had 
imbittered his youth, and spurned his affection The loss of his 
bride completely changed his nature. From an angel he was trans- 
formed to ademon. He found me one morning alone in this very 
room. He entered with a drawn sword, and the visage of a fiend. 
I had barely time to snatch yon old sabre, (an heirloom in the family,) 
from the wall, before my brother's weapon was at my breast. I de- 
fended myself with all my skill, but he fought with desperate ferocity, 
and taking advantage of a false step on my part, made a thrust, which 
buried his weapon in iny body. He escaped, and I survived ; but I 
shall carry to the grave the wound he inflicted, the effects of which 
are perceptible in my decaying health. Look here,” he added, baring 
his breast and disclosing a brvad scar, “see this memorial of a 
brother's vengeance. The prize so dearly won, I lost by death, 
shertly after the buth of Luke. On you, Albert, I look with affec- 
tionate fonduess, but him I regard in the same light that my father 
regarded your unhappy uncle. I cannot help it; it is destiny, and 
I feel that you and he are doomed to the same fraternal strife by 
which I suffered.” 

Howard then proceeded to disclose the fact, that Emily was not 
his daughter. ‘This annunciation was made the same day to Luke 
and his sister, and its startling effects were visible on all. Of the 
consequences of this disclosure, we shall! have to speak hereafter. 

Time rolled on with rapid flight, and now some months had elapsed 
since two secrets of the utmost importance had been disclosed to 
Luke Howard—one the marriage and unworthiness of Angela, the 
other the imaginary nature of the tie which connected him with 
Emily. Six months had passed, and he could now look back upon 
his love for the Italian as a wild and joyful dream, from which he had 
been abruptly awakened. With the image of Emily more pleasurable 
feelings were associated. He had ceased to love her as a sister— 
but had he ceased to love her? Over the nature of his sentiments 
a gradual change had stolen until at length fraternal friendship melted 
into love. He scrutinized each look and word of Emily in endea- 
vouring to discover with what feelings she regarded him, and it was 
not long before he thought that he read in her eyes, and her em- 
barrassment while in his presence, that his ardent passion was reci- 
procated. It was true that there was neither question nor avowal, 
no soft exchange of vows in the moonlight bower; no kiss or etm- 
brace in secret trysting-place—but Luke knew that he was beloved 
—knew that however darkly the tide of events might roll between 
him and his mistress, there was one heart that would ever beat 
fondly for him—one eye that would always be upon him 

Whether the feelings of the youthful pair were understood by 
those who claimed a right to control their thoughts and actions it is 
impossible to decide, but it is certain that Colonel Howard had re- 
solved to marry Emily to his eldest son, and that Albert opposed 
no obstacle to his desire. The lady, however, looked upon her des- 
tined husband with secret aversion and dread, and resolved at length 
to decline decisively the honour of the alliance. The declaration 
was made im the presence of Colonel Howard, his lady, and Albert, 
and was occasioned by the pressing solicitations of the former, urg- 
ing on the marriage. She expressed herself modestly but firmly 

** This ts some jest,” said Mrs. Howard, glancing at her husband ; 
* our daughter 1s amusing us.” 

* You mistake my character very much, madam,” replied Emily, 
“af you judge me capable of jesting upon a subject which it was 
painful for me even te touch upon” 

** Does the lady refuse me!” asked Albert, as, with folded arms, he 
stood apart, and bent a keen glance upon her speaking countenance 

** What reason have you for this conduct '"’ asked Colonel How- 
ard of Emily, with an angry frown. 

“Tecannot love him as [ should; replhed Emily, abasing her 
eyes. ‘ But why, sir, need you press me so cruelly ' 

** And is there no one you can love!” persisted the colonel. The 
fair girl was silent. 

«Come, come," cried Howard, hastily, “this is only feminine 
caprice. There stands your husband. Acknowledge him as such.” 

* Never!" replied Emily, firmly. 

* Ungrateful girl!’ cried Howard, stamping furiously. ‘Is it for 
this that you have been nurtured and nursed beneath this rooi—your 
life saved, and you reared in luxury and ease.” : 

“My benefactor, do not torture me thus cruelly. [am not un- 
grateful. Ask me anything but that—doom me to hardship and 
menial cares, but leave me the poor liberty of a free heart unfettered 
hy hateful vows.” 

“Av!” cried Howard, “ leave to fling yourself into the arms of 
the first adventurer that wins your light love. Emily, I have pro- 
tected you and loved you, but my darling project was to educate a 
wife for my son, to bestow her when mpened end matured in mind 
and beauty upon him—to make a daughter of a foundling —and now, 
but surely you are trifling with me. You cannot be serious—take 
Albert's hand and promise to be his.” 

* Never!” 

“Then begone! I renounce you. I cast you off for ever. Have vou 
been nursed beneath this roof, have vou been guarded by these arms, 
have vou been fostered by my care to plant a dagger in my heart!” 

My father !"’ cried the wretched girl 

* Minion! you have neither the heart nor the spirit of a woman, 
neither pride nor delicacy. Go! this roof shall no longer shelter 
you. Gv and perish!” 

"+ She shall net perish !"’ cried a stern voice, and Ashburn strode 
inty the apartment and threw his arms about the weeping girl, who 
vainly endeavowred to free herself from the mtruder 

* Who are you, sir!” asked Howard, anticipating the inquiry of 
his son, who pressed forward fiercely, and with threatening gestures 
approached the wild old man. The latter haughtily waved him back, 
and then, gazing mildly upon Emily, said : 

* Pear net, pretty trembler, a father's arms encircle you |” 





“A father’s arms !” exclaimed Emily and ‘Howard, simulta. 


neously. 

“A father's arms!” repeated Ashburn. “ She is my child. Born 
—exposed without my knowledge, and reared unknown beneath 
your roof. Colonel Howard, I will repay you for what you have ex- 
pended on my child—ay, and another debt remains to be liquidated.” 

** Who are you, and what do you mean !"* asked the colonel, fal- 
teringly, while a deadly pallour overspread his countenance. * There 
is something in the tone of your voice which [ should recognize 
But it cannot be—he would be gray-haired now—and the deep blue 
sea Is over him.” 

* Do not charm your mind with that delusive hope,” replied the 
stange intruder. ** The time may come for the avowal. We have 
met before—we may meet again—as brother meets brother—do you 
understand me?” 


“Mysterious man! explain yourself!’ said Howard. But the 
demand fell on deaf ears. 
“My child! my child!” cried Ashburn to his daughter. ‘* You 


are not homeless as this fiend would make you. | am your father, 
and will prove it to you beyond a doubt. And how fair you are, 
iny daughter—a woman and a lovely one! But | forget myself; 
we will converse more treely when alone. Do you fear to go 
with me?” 

** Here I cannot remain, and I have no friend in the world,” re- 
plied the maiden. *‘* Go—guide me anght.” 

* Amen,” said Ashburn. ‘ Gilbert Howard! remember! I will 
repay my debt to you.’’ With these words he drew the half inanimate 
Emily from the room, leaving its inmates bewildered and astounded. 


Musing with troubled mind upon the late event, Luke was striding 
to and fro in his apartment, when the door opened to adit his bro- 
ther. The face of the latter was pale, the lips were compressed, and 
the brow contracted by a hauglity frown. He locked the door, and 
striding up to his brother, said— 

* Luke, are you prepared to fulfil your promise *” 

** What promise, brother!" asked Luke. 

** Do you remember Angela !” 

At the mention of that name Luke started, for he knew not that 
Albert was acquainted with the secret of his former love. However, 
he recovered himself with an effort, and replied — 

* How can I forget her!” 

“| thought it was unlikely. 
in her arms!" 

“1 do.” 

“It was I that surprised you !"’ exclaimed Albert. “ I—in dis- 
guise—I—her husband. Poor fool! could you not penetrate the 
tlimsy garb | wore! could you not tell that my overhanging ringlets 
were false, and that I was acting an assumed part !" 

| never dreamed it,” answered Luke. 

“ Now, you understand, however, that you have wronged your 
brother ; ay, seduced your brother's wife.” 

** Not so, Albert. | thought her free and pure ; but the moment 
I found she was wedded to another, I renounced—!] hated her.” 

* Why, Luke, do you give yourself the trouble to fabricate a tale 
to deceive one who 1s himself an adept in deceit. I read the paltry 
device at once. Come, sir, no trifling; you promised the unknown 
husband of Angela to give him his revenge whenever and wherever 
he should demand it. Here are two pistols. Make your election 
speedily and take your distance.”’ 

* Alber! Albert! are you mad, or do you think me so! I have 
explained everything—I have confessed my errour—my mistake, 
you are insane. Do not forget that we are brothers.” 

** | would we were not,” answered Albert ; * for I hate you. I 
hate you, Luke Howard. Not alone for putting your arms about my 
bride—though that shall be punished—but tor crossing my path 
more than once; for stealing away the affections of Emily—my des- 
tuned bride.”’ 

** What is Emily to you who have a wife, Albert ?” 

“ That wife is dying—perhaps even now she breathes her last 
She is perishing in abject misery, and I shall soon be free of that 
obstacle. You form another. ‘Take the pistol and follow to a secret 
place of combat ” 

** Are you really mad, Albert? Do you think I would raise my arm 
against my father’s son’ Do you think that murder would advance 
you! Go, I will keep your secret. Emily is lost to us both, I 
tear, fur ever. Put up your pistols—you seek in vain to provoke me.” 

Albert smiled bitterly and threw the pistols on the table. ** Luke,”’ 
said he, ** | did this but to try you to test your regard for promises 
and filial duties. When | made you swear to meet me in mortal 
combat, | did it only in the fury of insane jealousy, and partly the 
better to conceal myself. And teil me, did you never suspect that 
I was Harry Lee?” 

* Never.” 

* You see, Luke, if all other trades fail, I can take to the stage 
But give me your hand. Pardon my harsh language, I used it but 
to try you, and nobly have you undergone the ordeal. Your hand.” 

* There, Albert, I forgive you.” 

** And now we are friends, Luke. As for this girl, she is lost to 
both of us. I dismiss her from my mind.”’ 

Luke sighed, but made no answer, and the brothers separated. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Do you remember being surprised 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


FEMALE EQUESTRIANISM. 


‘Tere ts no art in the world demanding so many personal acquire- 
ments for its graceful practice as that of riding on horseback. ‘That 
it Is aN exercise fitting the grace, and even the gentleness, of a lady 
there can be no doubt, seeing that if philosophers held the epinion 
that it was not, and ladies themselves were disinclined to venture 
'o indulge in the perilous indulgence of the saddle, Fashion declares 
that it 1s, and to the opimon of the mightv and fickle goddess the 
opinions of all others must give way. Whatever Fashion says is 
right, 1s right—her commands are as indisputable as the Berkleian 
argument or the affirmative compulsions of the northern autocrat 
This bemg the case, one of the primary olyects of the ambitious of 
all the fair sex of this country is, not only to stand well im the eyes 
of the world, but to sit well on horseback in the eyes of the opposite 
sex. Greatis the advantage possessed by her who can role with 
despotick yet affable and easy sway the animal bearing the precious 
burden of her dainty self—singular must be the disadvantage of her 
whom no practice or tuition can empower, with any propriety or 
comfort or skill, to subjugate to the sweet will of her mind the no- 


ble and generous animal so worthy the honour to be her supporter 
Example, we believe, is always a stronger agent of instruction than 
precept, and when, therefore, humbly and with that diffidence so 
perfectly in character with the well-known modesty of our natures 
we would here attempt to make our fair friends learned in equestrian. 
ism, we might judiciously point out to them many of the gifted and 
beautiful of their own sex among our aristocracy, whom, as eques- 
trians, they would but have to imitate to achieve exceilence in the 
desirable and attractive art. We shall content ourselves, however, 
in this short chapter, with pointing out to their notice one lady alone 
who has acquired a perfect knowledge of the practical portion of the 
accomplishment— her majesty the queen. Her majesty possesses 
all those attributes which so admirably qualify a lady to become 4 
graceful and skilful horsewoman—moral qualifications as wel} as 
physical, for firmness and self-possession, or a power of controlling 
emotions, are as necessary to the perfect government of a horse, as 
elegance of shape and lightness of figure are essential to the grace. 
ful aspect of the person whom it bears. Her majesty also evinces 
great tast in the style and character of the horse she selects for her 
use. Generally fourteen or fifteen hands high, her animal is always 
one of the very highest courage and breeding, well broken in, in the 
very best condition, of symmetrical figure, aerial bearing, and of the 
gentlest temper—a gentlemanly horse, in fact, one that is conscious 
of the delicacy and rarity of its charge, and who seems, as he paws 
the ground, to take a pride in assisting to make her appear to the 

very best advantage. Her majesty, indeed, is at heart a horsewoman, 
since she judiciously thinks that no lady can have so befitting ay 

aspect as when seated on a charger. With regard to the dress of 
a lady equestrian there is little to object to that stvle which is at 
present in fashion. The hat, indeed, atfords almost the only object 
of complaint. Against this we have already, some few months 
back, entered our protest, as we would and will against any articls 
of dress which, inasmuch as the usage of it implies the desire t 
imitate the ill-fitting brusquerie of the man, is out of keeping with that 
feminine softness and diffidence which should stil characterise the 

lady, even at moments when she is engaged in a pastime not dis 

tinctly femmine. Boadicea—only, as the swng savs, hats “ wer 
not invented” at the time at which she lived— might have worn one 
of Mr. Franks’s Ascots on horseback —so might Christine of Sweden 

Joan of Arc, and we cannot help thinking somehow that even Mrs 

Trollope would not look badly ina hat, but in our minds there 
cannot be a better head-dress tor a lady on horseback than a velve 

cap. made in the shape of a coronet—ornamented or otherwise, o 

black or crimson, or green, or any other colour, provided i suited 
the complexion of the lady, and were not ugly in itself, or out of 
keeping with the texture of her attire. The rieing habits we admire 
especially when they are not too loose, and the figure of the wearer 
is itself to be admired. ‘They are both modest and becoming. |; 

another paper we may return to this subject again, to pomt outa few 
examples of ladies who are perfect equestrians, for the edificatior 

and profit of those among our readers who are learners and who 
wish to be proficients. —Court Journal 





THE MAGNETIZER OUTWITTED. 

The Paris Gazette des Tribunaux relates that an ex-jeweller and 
amateur of magnetism, enjoying his of1um cum dignitate ina subur- 
ban villa at Passy, was lately visited by a young summnatbulist call 
ing himself a painter by profession, and who assured him that he 
had the happiest natural dispositions for the science of the famous 
Mesmer ; that when under the influence of a magnetick fit he could 
see like a cat in the dark, and that in that state it frequently occur. 
red to him to commence and fimsh a painting in a single sitting 
The delighted magnetizer opened his eyes to their full extent, and 
appointed the next day for the young stranger to come to his house 
at Passy and “give a taste of his quality” in the united capacities 
of somnambulist and painter. Punctual to the hour, the young me 
arrived with his canvass, pallet, and brushes, and was ushered int 
the amateur’s private cabinet, from which every ray of light was 
carefully excluded to facilitate the scientifick purposes for which 
was destined. ‘The pamter had stipulated as a sine gua non that 
when the fit was on him he should be left completely alone im the 
cabinet, as on such occasions the presence of another person va- 
riably disturbed his attention, and detracted from the merits of his 
performance as a linner. The necessary disposition having bee! 
made, and the fit of somnambulism having beeu produced to the heart’s 
coutent of the magnetizer, the latter according to his conventior 
quitted the cabinet, and, turning the key upon the sleeper, lett hiv 
undisturbed to his operations. At the expiration of about an hour 
the amateur magnetiser returned, and was met at the door of his 
cabinet by the young man, who was now perfectly awake, and dis. 
played to his enraptured view an exquisitely painted landscape, the 
produce of his ecstatick fit! After making a present of this charm- 
ing production to his delighted host, the young somnambulist oor 
his leave with a promise to return the next day, and repeat the expe 
riment which had been crowned with such complete success. Some 
three quarters of an hour afterward, the jeweller had some business 
in bis cabinet, nto which he admitted a little light, and to his utter 
stupefaction found that the lock of his secretary had been forced 
open, and two thousand five hundred francs, in silver and bank 
notes, with other objects of value, were abstracted from the drawers by 
the clear-sighted somnambulist. He had brought a painting wi! 
hun, covered with a couche of white lead, over which when lett \ 
himself he had passed a wet sponge—an expedient to which a large 
white spot on the floor bore ample testimony. The police were im- 
mediately informed of the circumstances of the robbery, the perp 
trator of which, however, has for the present baffled their pursuit 





A HUMOROUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The Galway Advertiser savs :—** Yesterday our turf market was 
thrown into confusion by Gallagher, the ventriloquist, who, im order 
to gratify some frends with a yoke, caused the ass of a turf-selle: 
of the name of Pat Jennings, to be very eloquent. It appears that 
Mr. G. was buying the turf, when the ass suddenly exclaimed— 
‘Pat, I'm confounded hungry.” Jennings instantly got in @ state 
of the greatest agitation, and blessed himself over and over“ What 
can this mean?” asked Gallagher. * I don’t know, piase your ho- 
nour, for I niver heard him spake either English or Irish betore 
heaven save us from harm,” continued Pat. **| will leave him; 
upon saying which the ass snorted and again said, * I'm growing 
mad with hanger.” Poor Pat roared and fell wpon bis knees, ané 
had a crowd about him, and the ass was so fnghtened that he scam 
pered down the street; and Pat Jennings to this moment would not, 
for love or money, take home the sagacious ass. Gallagher and bis 
friend thought it prudent, at this crisis, to cut. 
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DE BEGNIS’S FRENCH RONDO. with the hame of Lucy better painted than in the lines which Words- 
mie . : worth puts into the mouth of Nature, when he paints that power as 

The following is a free translation of the amusing little French | proposing to mould a maiden to her own tastes— 
rondo, which Signor De Begnis ~ with so much applause. The 
words were written expressly for him by a French gentleman, a || 
writer in the * Constitutionel,” of Paris, and editor of a French 
journal in London. ‘The musick is arranged by the S:gnor himself : | 


She shall be sportive as the fawn, 

That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm, 
Of mute insensate things. 


The stars of midnight shail be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face 


“ "al DE L’ARGENT.” 


I have money, I have inoney— 
Gods! a joyful thing to see ; 
I have money, I have money— 
Nothing more shall trouble me. 





I've often heard it said by all, 

Scarce common sense has neighbour Paul ; 
And when he speaks, he does not know 
What nonsense from his lips doth flow. 
Nor did I ever pass, in truth, 

For an uncommnn pretty youth; 

But now, in love, vo maid so fine, 

Bat what would wed, did I incline 


And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughts to Luey I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here m this happy dell. 


For I have money, I have money— 
Gods! a joyful thing to see ; 

I have money, I have money— 
Nothing more shall trouble me. 


Malel is one of the good old names once borne by ancient specta- 
| cled dames who lived in the castles of mighty barons, and told all 
|| sorts of traditional stories to the young ladies o’ nights, and were 
|| by them much beloved and reverenced withal. Such, at least, is 
the idea attached to the name in our mind, derived possibly from 
|| old silly novels rather than from reality. Mabel is either from ma- 
i bella, signifying my fair, or contracted from amibalis, lovely or 
|amiable. Insound and sense, whichever way ts right, Mabel is well 

worthy of bemyg perpetuated. Oliria is a good name, derived, like 
| Oliver, from the symbol of peace, the olive. Patience means what, 
‘in common speech, the word Iinpules Uhe re is an over-homelness 
|| in this name, which certainly coustitutes an objection to its general 
juse. Never, perhaps, was there aa appellation sv consistent in its 
|| meaning with the impressien we have of those who beer it, as J’ris- 
| cla. A Priscilla is an antiquated, starched demoiselle in nine cases 

out of ten, and the word, with a touch almost of iony or satire im 

it, signifies a litle ancient. Avoid Priscilla, ye matrons of Britain, 


T do not choose to woo them now, 

For fear my love too strong should grow. 
At present it 1s my intent, 

To deal! alone with—sentiment. 


For I have money, I have money— 
Gods! a jovful thing to see ; 

I have money, I have money— 
Nothing more shall trouble ime. 


With money you may all obtain 
Man can ever wish to gain ; 
Money, reputation buys, 

Of being witty, good and wise. 


Charming || for, in spite of the old interrogatory saving, there is someting in a 
Gay, and jjname. To Prudence, which denotes what it professes to do, we 
Handsome, || have the same objection as to Patience. Rosa, of which Kose is 
Noble— |, the pretuer form, denotes simply a rose. ‘The name is redolent of 


Everything ; 
Oh! this is more encouraging ; 
My faith ! then money I will sing. 


all that is sweet and fragrant ; and if we had fifty sweethearts, wives, 
| or daughters—to the couversion of which if into certainty, the law 
of the land, happily it may be for ourself, would m some respects 
_ obyect—we should not care if they were all Roses 
|| ‘To close this catalogue of baptismal names from the Latin, we 
have but one other to allude to, namely, Ursula ; and how this appel- 
lation came to be given to any mortal woman, we cannot guess 
One urconscivusly thinks of an aged woman, stooping, withered, 
and wrinkled, at mention of the name of Ursula , but the etymology 
jusufies even worse thoughts, for the word signifies a female Lear ! 
Can any one, knowmg this, have such a name pronounced over a 
child at the font '—Chambers’s Journal 


For I have money, I have money— 
Gods! a joyful thing to see ; 

I have money, I have money— 
Nothing more shall trouble me. 


ORIGIN OF FEMALE NAMES. 


Arabella, the first in alyhabetical order of the female names, de- 
nved from the Latin, means a fair altar. Whether this word was 
originally suggested by the conceit that woman is a shrine at which 
many vows ere offered up, we cannot say; but certainly we have 

een many fair Oues whose attractions rendered them worthy of * 
this poonty name. Barbara is from the same source as our word Tie Bald Mountain is the boundary between Yancey county, 


barbarous, buthas properly the softer meaning of strange or foreign. || North Corolina, and W ashington county, Tennessee , and itis a very 
Beatrice signifies making happy - | singular thing that the Tenuessee side is covered with a thick growth 


Few names have been so sweet- lef * . 
ened and hallowed by poetry as this. The pure and stately love of \ of stunted beech, of which there is none on the North Corolina side. 
the Italian poet Dante—the arch and sprightly, yet strong-minded There is very little rock on the bald part of the mountain, but we 

and deeply-feeling heroine of Shakspeare’s finest comedy—and the || ™€* ee specimens of o— ver | an on , After “noying 
high-souled but 1il-fated daughter of the unnatural Cénci, whom | CUTse!ves for some ren — ‘Sodom . a aan vs eee 8! rq 
Shelley's powerful pencil has given to tragick immortal: . —all bore || pa. peo to that by which we had me Oe ae "Th oe of agp ae 
this name, and have associated it in our minds with thoughts at once || #84 cavity known as the Hermits Cave he history ef the indi- 
of the lovely and terrible. Cecilia, (and the less common male name | *4¥al, who resided there for perlaps twenty years, and = some 
Ceeil,) have, in the Latin, the signification of gray-eyed, or perhaps | "P@ OF ten years ago, is — and pipe weenie phone therefore 
rather dim-sighted. This is not a good etymology, for Cecilias there || proceed to record a ow particulars that I gleaned Sy ape him 
assuredly are over whose visual orbs, so darkly bright, no vestige of | His name was David Greer, and disappointment in eg was the 
flm or dimness interposes a shield to save the heart of susceptible | T4509 assigned by him for — ® — em \. he oye 
man. This complimentary sentence, we trust, will make up to all solitude. In accordance with the scriptural injunction to build 
our readers of the name under consideration, for the slight which | €'S house upon a rock, as he alleged, he erected his log-house, 
etymology casts on the’ yes. Cicely is a pretty familianzation of | *!"Ce destroyed, ona large flat rock, (a block of granite, I believe,) on 
the name, giving te a rural character, and bringing before our the mountain side, but he would rather inconsistently take shelter 
minds a rosy damsel, tossing the hay-ricks in the sun, or pressing |" the cave under the rock, during a storm, and particularly during 
with embrowned hand the udder of the patient cow. Cicely 1s in- || # thunder-storm. He raised cattle on the mountain, and cultivated 
triusically and evervwhere a maid of the dairy. Clara is one of || # farm there, and a ditch is yet visible which, it is said, he dug eight 
the very finest of our female names. It has the meaning of clear || ‘eet deep, without coming to either rock or clay, abc Ss qe 
or bright. A strange illustration it is of the power of men of genius, field on the summit of the mountain. His disposition was generally 
that they can bind up their own memories in lasting association in || kind to his fellow-creatures, - he would —S 1 Gupley hee- 
our minds, with whatever they have chanced or chosen to touch or | pitality towards the visiters of the mountain © bad some pecu- 
record. Thus it is with the word or name of Beatrice, as we have || '@f notions, however, which led hin to commit acts of great vio- 
seen, and thus also it is with the name of Clara; for who can pro- || ence. which will be mentioned in the sequel. He wrote and pub- 
nounce it without having Scott brought to mind, and the sad heroine | lished his autobiography, and also a new constitution for the United 
of what will yet, we think, rank with the finest of his tragedies! || Sttes, in which he fixed the salary of the president at twenty-five 
The world has as vet been inclined to underrate the story of St. | dollars per annum, on the principle that large salaries would induce 
Ronan’s Well, but they will not do so always, if we have the slight- | ™en to seek publick office from mercenary instead of patriotick mo- 
est skill in critical prophecy tives. It was a cardinal principle im his code of morals and justice, that 
Constance hears a similar meaning to that of Constantine—name- | C¥eTY good citizen was imperatively hound to put the liar or cheat 
ly, resolute. Grace, one of the sweetest of all the names given to todeath ; and on this principle he acted, on one occasion, and put 
Christian women, signifies siinply favour, or grace 1s the sense of to death a Tennessean, named Higgins, — - eccuce d of beving 
favour. Felicia, the feminine form of Felix, has the same significa- | told hima hie, In ee ae ot ray! iene ide, be pe — d 
tion of happy. Sad to say, the name was not at all times etymolo- and tried for murder, in Jonesborough, Tennessee, and was acquit 
gically applicable to one who recently honoured it, Felicia Hemans ted = the greand of a bis counsel giving his ooastnntion 4 
Julia is a name rather in an awkward etymological! predicament, if the United States as rayecnnencgdicres mg other rong — — lee 
Leigh Hunt be correct in his translation of the term Julius. of which || W'S. His chagrin was very great at having been defended on such 
Julia is the feminized form. Julius, he says, means soft-haired or || * plea. It is also related of him, that many years ago, when the 
mossy-bearded—evidently thinking the last phrase, at the same tume, sheriff of Buncombe came to levy a tax on him (which he regarded 
the most literally and radically correct. Now, what in the name of | ** ® tigh-handed oppression and mvasicn of his natural rights) he 
herreur are we to do with a mossy-chinned Julie, or, still woree, a || "esieted that officer, and | ursued hun to Asheville, where the court 
Joliet, fer they are all of akin! As the appellation, however, of | “#8 I" Session, aud in his rage drove the judge, jury and lawyers 
Julia, is too fine a one to be given up, every lover must resolve to | °Ut of the court-house, by pelting them with stones. He ult- 
think of the name he sighs over, only in the sense of soft-haired or | ™4tely got tired of his mountain residence, and sought employment 
silken-tressed. Letitia, usually shortened into Lettice, denotes joy. || '® Tennessee, and was there killed by a fellow-workman, whom for 
No sense could be better than this, whether the word is thought of || Some insult he had declared he would put to death, and who know. 
ts falling from parent's or from lover's ips. A sweet living poetess | '" reer to be a man yo soem eelf-defence sought an Oppor- 
of England graces this name—Letitia Eliza Landon ; though a for- |, tunity and slew him.— Charleston Courier 
tunate gentleman has lately contrived to hide it under that of Mrs. | 
George Maclean | 
is a favourite name with almost all. It is derived from the || 
tame Latin word as the adjective lucid, and bas much the same | foo much !” 
meaning. Never was the image which one imstinctively associates | the drunkard. 


AN ECCENTRICK. 


A quick repy.—Jonas Hanway, who was remarkably thin and 
meagre, reproved a troublesome fellow in the street with “ drinking 
“Have I! and you have ate too little!’ hiccupped 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE DEATH OF SCHILLER—BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT 


From the Democratich Review. 


‘Tis said when Schiller’s death drew nigh, 
The wish possessed his mighty mind, 
To wander forth wherever lie 
The homes and haunts of human-kind. 


Then strayed the poet, in his dreams, 
By Rome and Egypt's ancient graves ; 
Went up the New World’s forest streams, 
Swod in the Hindoo's temple-caves. 


Walked with the Pawnee, fierce and stark, 
The bearded Tartar, ‘midst his herds, 
The puny Chinese, and the dark 
False Malay uttering gentle words 


How could he rest’ even then he trod 
The threshold of the world unknown ; 
Already, from the seat of God, 
A ray upon lis garments shone ;— 


Shone and awoke that strong desire, 

For love and knowledge reached not here, 
Till death set free his soul of fire, 

To plunge into its fing sphere 


Then—who shall tell how deep, how bright, 
The abyss of glory opened round ’ 

How thought and feeling flowed lke light, 
Through ranks of being without bound ’ 


TURKISH HABITS OF BATHING 


The Turks are provertnal!ly fond of bathing and frequent ablutions ; 
and abundance of water is a lusury insuch achmate. “ The toun 
talns are among the chiet beauties of Constantinople In cach piazaa, 
in the centre of the courts of all the mosques, in every market, and at 
the corner of many streets, one of these 18 to be seen, not like those of 
ltaly, formed in grotesque or classical shapes, and ornamented with 
figures of various kinds, but a regular square structure, adorned with 
sentences from the Koran, and furnished with « spout on each side 
There is something in ‘Turkish buildings which is characteristick of a 
people always dignitied, never trifling, without imaxzination, and shun 
hing, With religious awe, the Likeness of anything in earth, air, or sea. 
Everything in this country has a connexion, seen or unseen, with 
religion; and even the abundance of fountains is owing to the duty of 
frequent ablution enjoined by the Mahommedan sacred volume. As 
often as the ‘Turk is called to prayer, so often us he directed to wash 
the face, neck, hands, and feet, previous to that holy exercise ; and 
thus the fountain becomes a necessary appendage to the mosque In 
this hot climate, nothing so much contrilutes to the general health of 
next to their moderate use of meat and wine, as their fre 
quent use of water Establishments are found in all parts of the eity, 
where a poor man may enjoy the luxury aud benefit of a hot-bath fora 
generally crowded at certain hours by men, at 
sherbet, and chibouques, are supplied 
To obviate the 
inconveniences resulting from aseareity of wate r, the emperours built 
cisterns, or reservoirs, on a gigantick scale, in different parts of the eity , 


the people, 


penny These are 
others by women ; 
tothe bathers, and the ereatest decorum prevails 


solas, coffer 


tut four only of these are now in existence (he measures two hun- 
dred and torty feet in length, by two hundred feet in breadth, and has 
adepth of live fathoms That called © the sulberranean house” (Yerek 


batan serail) is the most remaraalilec ot those Works 


ANNIHILATION Is IMPOSSIBLE 


It is ascertained, and is capable of the clearest proofs, that the sim 
ple elements of which all substance os composed, cannot by anv con 
ceivable means be destreved. They may indeed be so changed as to 
present not the least resemblance te then previous forms; they may 
be so mingled with other bodies that their identity cannot be traced 
they may be dissipated tate invisille vapour, and be apparently annihi 
lated ; but we learn from the serence of chemistry, that in every shape 
ind unaltered The phe 
most obvious illustration of 


the same elements remain inextinguishalile 
nomena of solutions affords some of the 
odies without causing their annihilation 
It a piece of silver be immersed ire, 1) a short time the 
silver will be entirely dissolved its lustre, its tenacity, 
its speciiick gravity, all the characteristicks which distinguish it as a 
metal are gone. Its very form has vanished, end the hard, splendid, 
ponderous and opaque metal, which «few minutes before was immersed 
in the mixtures, is apparently annihilated. The liquid, however, re 
mains as limpid as before ; it presents no difference in appearance to 
indicate a change, What, then, has become of the solid piece of silver 
which was place din the liquid?) Must we conclude that it is annihi 
lated ? Put some pieces of copper into the solution and the silver will 
re-appear, and fall to the bottom of the glass in small brillant metallick 
crystals, ‘Though solution is one of the simplest processes of nature, 
the limited faculties of man will not permit him to comprehend the 
mode in which it operates. There is not one phenomenon of nature 
that the mind of man can fully comprehend, and after pursuing the in- 
quiry as far as the mental capacity will admit, he is obliged to confess 
that there is an operating power beyond the reach of his omprehension 


complete change produced in | 
Incdiuted a 


lts harduess, 


ON JUDGING JUSTLY 


A perfectly just and sound mind isa rare and invaluable gift. But 
itis sull mach more unusual to see a mind unbiaased in all its actions. 
God has given this soundness of mind but te few; a very small num 
ber of those few escape the lias of some strange predilection. I onee 
saw this subject forcibly illustrated. A watchmaker told me that a 
gentleman had put an excellent watch into his hand that went irreeu 





larly, It was as perfect a piece of work us ever was made. He took 
it to pieces, and put it together agam twenty times No manner of 
defect was discovered, and yet the watch went bat tolerably At last 


it struck him that possibly the balance-whee! might have been near a 

) The 
other part of the | as possible 
If the soundest mind be magnetized by any pre- 


magnet. Onapplying a needle to it he found his suspicions true 
steel-works in the 
witha new wheel 


dilection, it must act irregularly 


watch went as wel 


A THOUGHT. 


Were children accustomed from imfancy to hear nothing bat correct 
conversation, there would be but little weed of their learning arbitrary 
rules of grammar—they would naturally speak and write correctly 


Hence it is, that children of educated parents are generally so much 


more easy and graceful m their conversation, than the children of the 
uneducated Our language, lhe our manners, is canght from those 
with whom we associate ; and if we would have the young improve in 
this important part of edecation, We must be careful that the y hear no 
vulgarisms from us. Parents and teachers cannot be too particular in 
their use of language in the presence of imitative children 





WAR AND PEACE 


The difference between war and peace has been well defined by one 
of the ancients. In the time of peace the sous bury their fathers, 
in the time of war the fathers bury their sons 
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SONGS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERA. 
WHAT CAN IT MEAN? 


Musick by Charles E. Horn—Words by George P. Morris. 
1. 
I'm much too young to marry, 
For I am only seventeen ; 
Why think I, then, of Harry? 
What can it mean ? 
nl. 
Wherever Harry meets me, 
Beside the brook or on the green, 
How tenderly he greets me! 
What can it mean? 
11. 
Whene’er my name he utters, 
A blush upon my cheek is seen, 
And then my heart so flutters! 
What can it mean? 
1v. 
And when he mentions Cupid, 
Or, smiling, calls me “ fairy queen,” 
I sigh and look so stupid! 
What can it mean? 
v. 
Oh, merey! what can ail me? 
I’m growing wan and very lean ; 
My spirits often fail me! 
What can it mean ? 


vi. 
I’m nor 1n Love !—Oh, smother 
Such a thought at seventeen ; 


I'll go and ask my mother 
What it can mean. 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS. 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 


NUMBER FOURTEEN. 


RY N. P. WILLIS. 


« Wuen did I descend the Susquehannah on a raft 
doctor! But I have descended it in a steamboat, and that may 
surprise you more. It is an snnavigable river, it is true: and it is 
true, too, that there are some twenty dams across it between Owego 
and Wilkesbarre; yet have I steamed it from Owegato Wilkesbarre, 
one hundred and fifty miles, in twelve hours—on the top of a freshet. 
The dams were deep under water, and the river was as smooth as the 
Hudson. And now you will wonder how a steamer came, by fair 
means, at Owego. 

A year or two since, before there was a prospect of extending the 
Pennsylvania canal to this place, it became desirable to bring the 
coal of the keystone state to these southern counties by some 
cheaper conveyance than horse-teams. A friend of mine living here 
took it into his head that, as salmon and shad will ascend a fall of 
twenty feet in a river, the propulsive energy of their tails might pos- 
sibly furnish a hint for a steamer that would shoot up dams and ra- 
pids. The suggestion was made to a Connecticut man, who, of 
course, undertook it. He would have been Jess than a Yankee if he 
had not tred. The product of his ingenuity was the steamboat 
“ Susquehannah,” drawing but eightcen inches, and, besides her 
side-paddles, having an immense wheel in the stern, which playing 
in the slack water of the boat, would drive her up Niagara, if she 
would but hold together. The principal weight of her machwery 
hung upon two wooden arches running fore and aft, and altogether 
she was a neat piece of contrivance and promised fairly to answer 
the purpose 

I think the * Susquehannah” had made three trips when she broke 
a shaft, and was laid up; and what with one delay and another, the 
canal was half completed between her two havens before the experi- 
ment had fairly succeeded. 
determined to run her down the river for the purpose of selling her, 
and I was invited among others to join in the trip 

The only offices professionally filled on board were those of the 


A month or two since, the proprietors 


engineer and pilot. Captain, mate, firemen, steward, cook and 
chambermaid, were represented en amateur by gentlemen passengers 
We rang the bell at the starting hour with the zeal usually displayed 
in that department, and, by the assistance of the current, got off in 
the usual style of a steamboat departure, wanting only the news- 
boys and pick-peckets. With a stream running at five knots, and 
paddles calculated to mount a cascade, we could not fail to take 
the river in gallant style, and before we had regulated our wood- 
piles and pantry, we were backing water at Athens, twenty miles 
on our way. 

Navigating the Susquehannah 1s very much like dancing “ the 
cheat.” You are always making straight up to a mountain, with no 
apparent possibility of escaping contact with it, and it is an even 
chance up to the last moment which side of it you are to chasse: 
with the current. Meantime the sun seems capering about to all 
points of the compass, the shadows falling in every possible direc- 


tion, and North, South, East and West, changing places with the || 


familiarity of a masquerade. The blindness of the river's course is 
increased by the innumerable small islands in its bosom, whose tall || 
elms and close-set willows meet half-way those from either shore, 


and, the current very often dividing above them, it takes an old |} 


1"—Never, dear | 





i| voyager to choose between the shaded alleys, by either of which you || 
would think Aretausa might have eluded her lover. 


|| of white villas along the shore, on spots where nature seemed to 
| have arranged the ground for their reception. I saw thousands of 
‘ sites where the lawns were made, the terraces defined and levelled, 
‘the groves tastefully clumped, the ancient trees ready with their 


| sloped, and in everything the labour of art seemingly all anticipated 
_by nature. I grew tired of exclaiming, to the friend who was beside 
| me, ‘* What an exquisite site for a villa! What a sweet spot for a 
1 cottage 1 If I had had the power to people the Susquehannah, by 


|| the wave of a wand, from those I know capable of appreciating its | 


|| beauty, what a paradise I could have spread out between my own 
'home and Wyoming! It was pleasant to know that by changes 
scarcely less than magical, these lovely banks will soon be amply 
seen and admired, and probably as rapidly seized upon and inhabited 
by persons of taste. The gangs of labourers at the foot of every 
| steep cliff, doing the first rough work of the canal, gave promise of 
a speedy change in the aspect of this almost unknown river. 
It was sometimes ticklish steering among the rafts and arks with 
which the river was thronged, and we never passed one without get- 
'| ting the raftsman’s rude hail. One of them furnished my vocabulary 
|| with a new measure of speed. He stood at the stern oar of a shingle 
| raft, gaping at us open-mouthed as we came down upon him. 
“Wal!” said he, as we shot past, “you're going a good hickory, 
Mister !”’ It was amusing, again, to run suddenly round a point and 
| come upon a raft with a minute’s warning ; the voyagers as little ex- 
|| pecting an intrusion upon their privacy, as a retired student to be 
unroofed ina London garret. The different modes of expressing 
| surprise became at last quite a study to me, yet total indifference was 
| not infrequent; and there were some who, I think, would not have 
} risen from their elbows if the steamer had flown bodily over them. 
| We passed the Falls of Wyalusing (most musical of Indian names) 
\ and Buttermilk Falls, both cascades worthy of being known and 
sung, and twilight overtook us some two hours from Wilkesbarre 
We had no lights on board, and the engineer was unwilling to run 
in the dark ; sv our pilot being an old raftsman, we put into the first 
“eddy” and moored for the night. These eddies, by the way, would 
| not easily be found by a stranger, but to the practised navigators of 


the river they are all numbered and named like harbours on a | 


jcoast. The strong current, in the Cirect force of which the clumsy 
| raft would find it impossible to come to, and moor, is at these places 
turned back by some projection of the shore, or ledge at the bottom, 
and a pool of still water is formed in which the craft may lie secure 
for the night. The lumbermen give a cheer when they have steered 
successfully in, and springing joyfully ashore, drive their stakes, eat, 
dance, quarrel and sleep ; and many a good tale is told of rafts slily 
unmoored and set adrift at midnight by parties from the eddies 
above, and of the consequent adventures of running in the dark 
We had on board two gentlemen who had earned an independence 
in this rough vocation, and their stories, told laughingly against each 
| other, developed well the expedient and hazard of the vocation 
One of them had once been mischievously cut adrift by the owner 
of a rival cargo, when moored in an eddy with an ark-load of grain 
The article was scarce and high in the markets below, and he had 
gone to sleep securely under his pent-house, and was dreaming of 
his profits, when he suddenly awoke with a shock, and discovered 
that he was high and dry upon a sedgy island some miles below his 
moorings. The freshet was falling fast, and soon after daylight his 
competitor for the market drifted past with a laugh, and confidently 


shouted out a good-by tll another voyage. The tnumphant ark- 


master floated on all day, moored again at night, and arrived safely 


at tide-water, where the first object that struck his sight was the ark 
he had left in the sedges, its freight sold, its owner preparing to re- 
The “ Roland for 
had, with incredible exertion, dug a canal for his ark, 


turn home, and the market of course forestalled ! 
his Oliver” 
launched her on the slime, and by risking the night-ronning, past 
him unobserved and gained a day—a feat as illustrative of the Ame- 
rican genius for emergency as any on record.* 

It was a still, starlight night, and the river was laced with the long 
reflections of the raft-fires, while the softened songs of the men over 
their evening carouse, came to us along the smooth water with the 
effect of far better musick. What with * 
places, however, and what with the exc: 


wooding™ at two or three 


tement of the dav, we were 
two fatigued to give more than a glance and a passing note of admira- 
tion to the beauty of the scene, and the next question was how to 


We had been de- 


wooding-places, and had made no calculation to he by 


come by Sancho’s * blessed invention of sleep.” 
tained at the 
a night 
in the little 
floor. The 


the hills ; but the pilot at last recollected having once been toa house 


There were no beds on board, and not half room enough 
cabin to distribute to each passenger six feet by two of 


shore was wild, and net a friendiy lamp glimmering on 


a mile or two back from the mver, and with the diminished remain- 
der of our provender as a pis aller in case of finding no supper in 


our forage, we started in search. We stumbled and scrambled and 


delivered our benisons to rock and brar, ull I would fain have lodg- 


j ed with Trinculo * under a moon-calf’s gaberdine,” but by and by, 


| our leader fell upon a track, and a light soon after glimmered be- 
* This quality of the American character is anecessary result of the habits 

of a new country ; but little as it has been noticed, is curious how com- 

pletely a turn for expedient is the never-failing trait of a Yankee. You w 

scarcely find a boy without a nail or piece of string in his pocket, ana a gim 

let, if he can affordit. It is the bent of his mind to be ready against accident, 
to supply deficiencies, to find something that we// for anything that went do 

\t His pride is, whatever you suggest, to suggest something better. A boy who 
| sometimes brings bernes to us, came to me a day or two since followed by 

|} a cur with a very long tail. 

“ Your dog would look better with his tail cut off,” | remarked 

* Yes—or druv wa | was the immediate auswer. 


| My own mental occupation, as we glided on, was the distribution || 


broad shadows, the approaches to the water laid out, the banks | 


| tose | us. We approached through cleared Selde, « end < without ee con- 
| sent of the farmer's dog, to whose wishes on the subject we were 
| compelled to do violence. The blaze of a huge fire (it was a chilly 

night of spring) soon bettered ourresignation. A stout, white-headed 
' fellow of twenty-eight or thirty, barefooted, sat in a cradle, see-saw. 
ing before the fire, and without rising when we entered, or express. 
ing the slightest surprise at our visit, he replied to our questions that 
he was the father of some twelve sorre! and barefoot copies of him. 
self huddled into the corner, that “ the woman” was his wife, and 
that we were welcome “to stay."’ Upon this the “ woman” for the 
first time looked at us, counted us with nods of her head, and dis. 
appeared with the only candle. 

When his wife reappeared, the burly farmer extracted himself 
with some difficulty from the cradle, and without a word passing be- 
tween them, entered upon his office as chamberlain. We followed 
him up stairs, where we were agreeably surprised to find three very 
presentable beds, and as I happened to be the last and fifth, I felici. 
tated myself on the good chance of sleeping alone, “ clapped into my 
prayers,” as was recommended to Master Barnardine, and was asleep 
before the candle-snuff. I should have said that mine was a “ single 
bed,”’ in a sort of closet partitioned off from the main chamber, 

How long I had travelled in dream-land I have no means of know- 
ing, but I was awoke by a touch on the shoulder, and the information 
that I must make room for a bedfellow. It was a soft-voiced young 
gentleman, as well as I could perceive, with his collar turned down 
and a book under his arm. Without very clearly remembering where 
I was, I represented to my proposed friend that I occupied as nearly 
as possible the whole of the bed—to say nothing of a foot over, 
which he might see (the foot) by looking where it outreached the 
coverlet. It was a very short bed, indeed 


“Tt was large enough for me till you came,” said the stranger, 


modestly.” 

“Then I am the intruder?” T asked. 

“No intrusion if you will share with me,”’ he said ; “ but as this 
is my bed, and I have no resource but the kitchen fire, perhaps you 
will let me in.” 

There was no resisting his tone of good humour, and my friend 
by this time having prepared himself to take up as little room as 
possible, I consented that he should blow out the candle and get 
under the blanket. The argument and the effort of making myself 
small as he crept in, had partially waked me, and before my ears 
were sealed up again, I learned that my companion, who proved 
rather talkative, was the village schoolmaster. He taught for twelve 
dollars a month and his board—taking the latter a week at a time 

with the different families to which his pupils belonged. For the 

present week he was quartered upon our host, and having been out 
visiting past the usual hour of bed-time, he was not aware of the 
arrival of strangers till he found me on his pillow. 

I went to sleep admiring the amiable temper of my new friend 
under the circumstances, but awoke presently with a sense of suffo- 
cation 
ed tightly round my throat. 
and composed myself again. 


The schoolmaster was fast asleep, but his arms were clasp- 
I disengaged them without waking him, 
Once more [ awoke half suffocated. My friend's arms had found 
their way again round my neck, and though evidently fast asleep, 
he was drawing me to kim with aclaspI found it difficult to unloose 
I shook him broad awake, and begged him to take notice that he was 
sleeping with a perfect stranger. He seemed very much annoyed 
at having disturbed me, made twenty apologies, and turning his back, 
soon fell asleep. I followed his example, wishing him a new turn 
to his dream 

A third time I sprang up choking from the pillow, drawing my 
companion fairly on end with me. I cvuld stand it no longer. Even 
when half aroused, he could hardly be persuaded to let go of my 
neck. T jumped out of bed and flung open the window for a little 
air. The moon had risen, and the night was exquisitely fine. A 
brawling brook ran under the window, and after a minute or two, 
I looked at my watch in the moonlight, 
Afraid to risk 


being thoroughly awaked, 
, and found it wanted but an hour or two of morning. 
my throat again, and remembering that I could not fairly quarre| 
with my frend, who had undoubtedly a right to embrace, after his 
own fashion, any intruder who ventured into his proper bed, I went 
down stairs and raked open the embers of the kitchen fire, which 
served me for less affectionate company till dawn. How and where 
if he could have acquired his caressing habits, were subjects upon which 
I speculated unsatisfactorily over the coals 
My companion was called up at sunrise by the landlord, and as we 
were paying for our lodging, the schoolmaster came down to see us 
off. 1 was less surprised when I came to look at him by daylight It 
was a fair delicate boy of sixteen, whose slender health had proba- 
bly turned his attention to books, and who, perhaps, had never slept 
Quite 


satisfied with one experiment at filling the maternal relation, I wish- 


faway from his mother till he went abroad to teach school 


ed him a less refractory bedfellow, and we hastened on board 
The rafts were under way before us, and the tertoise had over- 
taken the hare, for we passed several that we had passed higher vp, 
An hour or two 


ond 
ent hotel, good breakfast, an¢ 


and did not fail to get a jeer for our sluggishness 


brought us to Wilkesbarre, an excell 
new and kind friends, and so ended my trip on the Susquehannah 
Some other time I will tell you how beautiful is the valley ot Wy- 
oming, which I have since seen in the holiday colours of October 
Thereby hangs a tale, too, worth telling and hearing ; and as 4 pro- 
mise is good parting stuff, adieu ' 

Goop apvice.—Say nothing about yourself, either good, bad, or 
indifferent ; nothing good, for that is vanity; nothing bad, for that 


is aflectation; nothing indifferent, for that is silly. 
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SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


WEATHER PHILOSOPHY. 








BY WILLIAM COX. 


THE HOT Day. 


Tue hot day being the antipodes of the cold day, it has, of neces- 
sity, been in part illustrated in the description of its opposite. But 
the word ** hot day” allows of a wide definition. There are degrees 
—the hot day, the very hot, the awfully hot; the genial, the fervid, 
the intolerable. 

The first simply hot or warm day is most delicious ; and not only 


delicious in its own being and essence, but in the contrast it affords | 


io the raw equivocal weather which has preceded it. What a bland, 
good-humoured frame of mind it induces! A friend meets you and 
asks for the loan of fifty doilars, and you respond—* with pleasure, 
my dear fellow.” And it is with pleasure. You feel liberal—dif- 
fysive; you long to perform acts of kindness; new-born philanthro- 
phick sensations spring up within you ; your sympathies are all-em- 
pracing—you could not kick your “‘ enemy's dog, though he had bit 
you.” Your sensibilities are quick and lively, and, should you have 
the good-fortune to be young, ten to one but the first pretty face 


you meet makes a decided impression not to be effaced—auntil you , 


meet another. “ Another, another, and another!’ How surpris- 
ingly lovely they all look—cool, pure, ethereal, fresh as the morn- 
ing—angels in muslin ! 

There is a spring and buoyancy about the mind, too, which is es- 
You feel as if you could undertake or perform 


pecially delightful. 
You could 


anything. Nothing daunts or discourages you. 

——“ Strive with impossibilities ; 
Yea, get the better of them.” 
Among other matters you experience a decidedly locomotive turn. 
You think it is no such great distance to Constantinople after all, 
and seriously contemplate a journey to Jerusalem. Visions of packet- 
ships ploughing the waves under the most favourable auspices pre- 
sent themselves to your fancy, and you become decidedly of opinion, 
that you were not born merely to walk up one side of a street and 
down the other. 

All associations connected with history, poetry, romance, or mis- 
cellaneous reading rush into the mind at sucha season. You long 
to see a bull-fight at Madrid, or the house in which Shakspeare was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon. You think of “the castled crag of 
Drafenchels,”’ ** of Ehrenbreitsten’s shattered wall,” and of all the 
varied beauties and feudal grandeurs of the wide and winding Rhine, 
and you surmise that floating down its smiling bosom past vine-clad 
hills, and “stern gray towers of other days,’ would be mighty plea- 
surable employment. ‘Then the Alps tower sternly and grandly in 
the imagination ; and, after you have passed them, Venice, and her 
liguid streets and marble halls he steeped in the rich mellow sunset 
before you. You long to glide in a gondola, and smoke your cigar 
upon the Rialto. Then comes the “ eternal” city, 


* Crownless and voiceless in her speechless wo.” 


You pace in fancy up the hill “‘ where the car climbed the capitol,” 
and look around upon the grandeur, beauty, decay, and ruin of the 
mighty past. Anon, **behold how brightly breaks the morning,” 
on the sparkling bay of Naples, and you are there, light barcaroles 
nnging in your ears ; (it 1s cheap travelling by the imagination, and 
beats balloons and railroads hollow ;) ** the mountains look on Ma- 
rathon,” and you are there, stern and patriotick thoughts stirring in 
your bosom ; * by Jordon’s banks the camel strays,” and you are 
there; meditating on scenes and events, solemn, awful, and pre- 
cious to you beyond all others. The gilded roofs and minarets of 
Damascus glitter in the sun—you take a peep at Mount Ararat and 
step as far as Bagdad. You—pooh! where is there to be an end 
of your riotous fancy and unexpensive rovings! And yet you feel 
that, with the help of dollars and determination, the sight and en- 
joyment of all these marvels is perfectly practicable. You feel you 
have the latter, and, should there happen to be a deficiency of the 
former, (a common ease,) you make brave resolves touching what 
you will do when the “coming on of time” shall have placed the 
grand desideratum in your pocket. 

“Oh! if you have but youth, health and leisure, pleasant exceed- 
ingly are the thoughts that are born of the bland atmosphere of a 
summer's morning. 

But lo! a few short weeks fly over, and the smiles of Dan Pha- 
bus become rather too bold and significant. Like an ill-bred ad- 
murer he makes his visits too frequently, and remains longer than 
agreeable ata time. His attentions become unpleasantly mmportu- 
nate. He cannot take a hint, or with all his staring, perceive that 
a shade of lurking uneasiness begins to float over the fair face, min- 
gle with the languid smile, and gleam from the flashing eye, in con- 
sequence of his rude and persevering endeavours to push hunself 
imo notice. The ladies, therefore, give him the cut direct, and 
unanimously court the shade; and maudlin youths, who flatter 
themselves they have such things as complexions, vote him a very 
desided bore 

People take a more practical turn 
cream fully equivalent to a compliment, and gentlemen show symp- 
Soda-water aad 


Ladies begin to think an ice- 


toms of apprehending the virtues of mint juleps 
other cooling fluids modestly put in their claims for attention, and 
‘ee-totalism becomes daily more virtuous in theory than pleasant m 
practice. In the meantime the temper does not improve under those 
solar influences in the same ratio as the melons and peaches. You 
feel a little irascible and impatient, and rather indifferent as to whe- 





| ther you shake a man by the hand or knock him down. The mind, 
| too, loses somewhat of its buoyancy—the fancy becomes less flighty. 


You do not travel so far or so fast imaginatively, but begin to make , 


| sober inquiries—with the view of adjusting the means to the end— 

about the fares to Albany, Saratoga, Trenton, Catskill, or noisy 
' Niagara. Your eye wistfully follows the track of the steamboat as 
she whizzes away from the wharves of the North River: you desi- 
derate a place among the gay, confused, comfortably uncomfortable 
folks who crowd her decks. Perhaps you have friends on board, of 
whom you have just taken, as you fondly imagine, a rather affection- 
ate farewell. You affect to feel a little troubled in your own mind, 
lest the thought of your being left behind should somewhat mar 
their enjoyment. Pooh! they have forgotten you already. They 
have turned their backs upon the city; they have shaken the dust 


tasteful to them. They project their noses northward as if they 
snuffed the coo! breeze afar off, and already, by anticipation, torrents 
roar and streams murmur most musically in their ears. Their dis- 
course is of scenery—of lakes and forests—of the romantick and 
picturesque ; but they consider not a whit whether you look pic- 
turesque or otherwise, as you stand at the end of the wharf. holding 
your hat by the rim, ready to describe circles in the air with that 
utensil, or article of clothing, as soon as you perceive the white 
handkerchief waved by the whiter hand, from the stern of the de- 
parting vessel! It gradually disappears in the distance, and no sign 
is made! Your enthusiasm evanishes! You remove your hand from 
the aforesaid hat and stow it in your pocket ; and you walk sulkily 
cityward, pretty well convinced of the coldness, insincerity and in- 
sensibility of the inost of people, as compared with your particular self 





But the year advances; the dog-star predominates, and utter 
prostration of mind and body ensues. You * perspire in thought,” 
even, at the hot, glistening appearance of the streets, and manifest 
a partiality for lying on the carpet by the hour together in the coolest 
corner of the room. Musquitoes flourish. This interesting little 
insect seems to be sent, at this particular season, just to arouse you 
from your torpid state, and make you sensible that you are a sentient 
And yet you are ungrateful for its attentions! Strange fan- 
You speculate as to the credence due 


being. 
cies fill your feverish brain. 
to sea-legends, touching the authenticity of mermen, and have an 
idea that reclining in a sub-marine grotto, on a fine, sandy bottom, 
cool sea-weed for a pillow, with a loving and lovable mermaiden by 
your side, would be a very desirable state of existence. You in- 
duige in ** midsummer day-dreams’’—phantasies—vague, thin, un- 
substantial imaginings. The realities of life caunot be endured even 
in thought. You are too jazy for anything; reading is a bore, 
talking a bore, thinking a bore, business a bore unutterable ; plea- 


sure even is a bore; all your desire is coolness and repose. But 
these blessings are not to be had for any length of time. Life is 


not held on such easy terms. You must arouse yourself and go 
forth among your perspiring fellow-creatures, and take your share 


of the burdens and responsibilities of existence, however little you 


may like so to do 

Whew ! how fervently his potent sunship salutes you as you step 
across the threshold! How blisteringly he pours his beams around ! 
An unnatural stillness prevails. Sallow apparitions glide noise- 
lessly along in their shoes, and open their lips as little as they can 


Alack! what meful, bilious, dyspeptick-looking 
' 


possibly help 
countenances meet your view im all directions The only com- 
fortable-looking folks are the descendants of Ham. Of a verity now 
is the triumph of Negroism. The Jim Crows have decidedly the 
best of it as they go glistening and grinning along, mightily tickled 
and enlivened, no doubt, by the sight of the physiognomies of the 
hapless Shemites 

Well, let their sootinesses rejoice. It is but fair, oh! great im- 
partial Nature! it ts but fair 

The Sun himself, however, begins to feel uncomfortably warm, and 
hastens to bathe inthe Pacifick. Gentle Evening, who has for some 
tume timidly followed him, meekly supplies his place as soon as his 
hot and intolerant mayesty disappears behing the Jersey hills, and 


g influence on man and brute and herb and flower 





sheds her cool: 


Windows are thrown open, and much noise, issuing from women 
and pianofortes, finds its way into the street. A simultaneous move- 
ment takes place among the inhabitants of Gotham toward the Bat- 
tery, and a grateful feeling toward the worthy quondam Editor of this 
paper, doubtless, arises in the breast of the considerate as they (re- 
clming) reflect how perseveringly in by-gone days, he, week after 
week, enlightened his readers and the corporation upon the subject of 
seats for this delightful promenade, until that somnolent body, after 
cautiously weighing and deliberating about the matter for three 
mortal vears, at length came to a determination to act with vigour, 
and, setting trouble and expense alike at defiance, ac complished 
j 


gued 


seventeen costly specimens of art as resting-places for fat) 


ladies and listless gentlemen 


Arronavticks.—The London papers recently announced that Mr 
Van Amburgh was to make an ascension in a balloon with a tigress 
The police, however, interfered and prevented the undertaking. Mr 
Green, the proprietor of the great Nassau Balloon in England, with 
six of his friends, lately pianned an aeronautick expedition to Sco 
They made everything ready and caused the balloon to be 
Unfortunately 


las d 
mflated preparatory to commencing their journey 
the wind blew m the wrong direction, and the journey was in con- 
sequence delayed. At length, however, after having waited a week, 
and finding the gas prepare d for the purpose was goimy to waste, 
they concluded to make an ascent. The seven gentiemen entered 
the car, and soon rose to a height beyond the sight of land. At the 
end of two hours and fifty minutes they descended, and found them- 
selves seventy miles furiher from Scotland than when they started 


from off their feet; and it, and all that it contains, has become dis- , 


FROM A PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENT. 


A WET DAY AT A WINDOW. 


BY A TRAVELLER. 


T am lodged agreeably at Sanderson's delightful hotel, overlooking, 


| from my western windows, the cemetery of Christ Charch. The rain 


pours down with a steady monotony, and, now and then, a leaf de- 
tached from the branch of the sycamore, nipped by the first frosts, 
falls sullen to the earth 
grate, and dissipates the chills of autumn. I had laid some volumes 
upon the table, as a provision against the melancholy of the weather, 


A geutle fire of anthracite sparkles in the 


but have turned my back upon Epictetus to converse and interchange 
civilities with these ** speaking marbles " of the grave, which, in their 
blunt language, tells us that we are so much better than the philoso- 
phers—I forgot to say, that the unfeeling chairs, which stand formally 
and stiffly about the margin of the room, are enlivened by an agreea- 
ble gentleman, a guest of the house, being seated upon one of them 
He 1s my cicerone upon this occasion 

* This, sir, by the elm-tree in front, is the grave of Srernen Cor- 
LEN CakPENTER, an ancient reporter to the House of Commons, in 
the days of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and the other immortals. | have seen 
letters to him from Horace Walpole and Burke, full of kindness and 
friendship. He could scarcely be an ordinary man who was the friend 
of either. In the vicissitudes of his fortune, he was thrown into 
the United States, where he established, and carried to its fourth 
volume, the * Mirror of Taste," one of the best periodicals of the 
He edited also the Charleston Courier, and was for some time 
He had a heart 


day 
in the war-office in Washington 
framed in the prodigality of nature ; an uncompromising Englishman 
in the midst of republicans, loving and He had 
a keen eye and an aquiline nose—the entire expression and spirit of 


He is now here ' 
hating in excess 
the eagle. All now mute as the green-turf that covers him! | 
thank thee, heaven, for our affections, the best part of our existence 
I sit often here by the window, especially of a wet day, and look out 
upon the grave of Carpenter 


* The red-breast loves to build and warble here, 
And little footsteps lightiy print the ground.’ 

** Here is one who did high honour to his country as a patriot and 
physician. He signed the Declaration of Independence, and gave 
its eminent character to the Philadelphia Medical School of the 
He had wit at will, a delhghtful 

1 knew him at the head of his 


University—it is Doctor Rusu 

style of writing and conversation 
class, where I often stole in, from no desire of medicine, but to listen 
to his eloquence, which was warmed by the contemplation of our 
future greatness, and ecstasies of admiration at our new-born liberty 


—— - —* Persuasion hung upon his lip, 
And sly insinuation’s softer arts 

In ambush lay about his flowing tongue 

Where are they now' Where the lifted arm, 
The strength of action, and the force of words, 
The weli-turn'’d period, and the well-tuned verse, 
With all the lesser ornaments of phrase! 
-_-__-—_— As if they ne'er had been.’ 


No! his words yet dwell in the hearts of living men, and his wis- 
dom lives in the books of fame 

* Here, where the willow bends over the new grave, the rainy tears 
coursing along its grav trunk and drooping branches, les another son 
of Esculapius—Doctor Paysiwx 


*Great masters of the healing art, 

And mighty, mock-detiauders of the tomb, 

Spite of your juleps "’ 
He was Rush's colleague in the university, and holds rank with 
the Coopers and Depuytrens. He received from a Virginia gentle- 
man the largest fee ever known to have been given to surgeon or 
physician, Astley Cooper's not excepted. One might fear, froma 
clause of his will, taking into view his means of miormation, that 
the practice of kidnapping the dead extends higher into good soci ly 
than most persous suppose. His injanction was, to have his body 
watched by a strict guard for two months. 1 have seen a person, at 
the uppe rwindows of this very house, sitting sentinel! the long nights, 
to observe that the watchman might not sleep at his post, and the 
Alas! 
castles are tenantless of their lords and ladies, which they vainly 
W hat 


This 


great dissector be dissected. how many of these marble 


thought would have ‘canopied their bones tll doomsday.’ 


a mockery among civilized man is personal security we 


must seek im the catacombs of Oursconsin. The guiltless Cromwe is, 
and inglorious Miltons, slee p there secure, at least, of the sacrile ge 


of the grave. In polite cities, they set you up Milton himself as an 


anatomy in a doctor's cabinet Nor is ut enough to ea ape the resur 


rectiontst and the doctor; one’s memory may be meulted by a hack 


ney, hungry-bitten sernbbler, at a gumea a sheet, and sometimes a 


friend may blot it witha long, flat narrative, ora proser’s rhymes 


“You see a mausoleum which mses higher than the rest—there 


towards the north. ‘To me it is remarkable from many dear and pri 


vate recollections. Its the burial place of Thomas W. Prawecis, 


formerly a merchant of note in this city, and a generous and high 


spirited gentleman I notice it only to relate you a storv, which 


assorts well cnough with the mistiness of the weather and our ghostly 
Once, 


speculations day, as was niy custom twenty 


| 
years ago, for a morning walk, I dressed quietly, not to dusturb the 


in reemng with th 


who slept soundly ; but se awoke suddenly, exclaiming in a 





wht, *Oh dear' ! dreaint Mr Franc is was dead ;" and she went 
on relating the circumstances—the confusion, the distress of the 


family, the crowd, and finally, the faneral ceremony *T saw him 


buried in Christ Church-vard; his two black servants, in crape, 


stood by the door of the mausoleum. Mrs Francis went inside; 
heard her sob, and fill the neighbunrhood of the grave with lamenta 
tions.” In half an hour I set out upon my walk, and met at the door 


an old gentleman, who confirmed the awful annunciation of the 
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dream ; the event having occurred just half an hour before. I went 


on, pondering upon the strangeness of the coincidence, which, how- 
ever, presented tome nothing supernatural. A few days after, passing 
by, I saw an immense crowd, with a funeral procession, entering by 
the northern gate, till they had filled up the interiour and street out- 
side. I entered with the rest. I was struck dumb on seeing the two 
negroes in their crape by the mausoleum. A lady, in deep black, 
descended into the tomb ; I heard her cries. I asked whose burial it 
was, and some one answered, ‘Thomas W. Francis!’ I have the 
bump of * marvellousness’ remarkably small. I have read and heard so 
many lies in my life, and told so many in my younger days myself, 
that I have a strong inclination to scepticism and infidelity. I never 


had any belief in an immediate intercourse between ours and the | 


spiritual world ; but I am willing to go before the mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and swear to the truth of this story. I may add, that the 
dreaming lady lay under deep obligatiuns of gratitude to the gentle- 


man in question ; but had no knowledge of his illness, or anything | 


which might lead to such revelations. Why, how meditative you be- 
come! The tombs, too, and monumental caves of death look colder, 
and shoot a chillness to the trembling heart! Shall I leave off ’” 

“No, go on.” 

‘Cast then your eyes upon that obscure corner to the north-west. 
Who is it that with a coy and maiden modesty has retired thither 
to sleep alone ’ How humbly the marble slab rests upon the earth, 
hidden almost in the mantling grass; the mournful mint and night- 
shade. It is the grave of one who has left the impress of his genius 
upon this and the last century ; of one whose name is associated with 
hunian greatness in every region of civilized man, and stands upon 
the lists of fame abreast with Washington, an ornament not to Ame- 
rica only, but to haman nature—it is the grave of Benjamin Franx- 
tin. Just before you are three commodores ; you can read them from 
your window ; Ronegrs, Baineriner, and the other !—pshaw ! I will 
not introduce them here to dim their lustre by the side of Franklin. 
The sun puts out the moon, and nevertheless the moon is beautiful. 
We Pennsylvanians pride ourselves upon a tolerable share of the 
herces of the country, and if they could have known how grateful 
would be those dear little creatures, who were yet unborn—their 
posterity—they would have preferred to be born in Pennsylvania 
rather than any place else. If it were not a wet day, I would de- 
scend with you among these tombs; we should discover, no doubt, 
many others in plodding among the grass. Where is Morris, where 
Rirrennovuse, Furton, and the rest! 

Twenty years ago there came over many Frenchmen, exiles after 
the disaster of Bonaparte ; among others a distinguished orator, Pe- 
nier. On arriving here he asked to see the grave of Franklin, and 
after much inquiry I was enabled to gratify his wishes. We procured 
the’key and entered there by the west with the sexton, who led us 
toward this north-west corner. The Frenchman looked about among 
these heavier piles, which cover insignificant individuals, and like 
myself, was no doubt selecting with his eye the most magnificent, 
when suddenly we came upon this lowly mansion ; its marble slab, 
blackened by time, reposing horizontally, and not higher than the 
ground, with its simple inscription : * Benjamin Franklin and De- 
borah his wife.’ The French orator was struck for a moment mo- 
tionless, but recovering he knelt, his hands clasped, upon the marble 
‘Tilustrious man!" he exclaimed, ‘no other monument was needed 
to perpetuate thy name ; it is written upon the pages of immortality. 
Happy thy fellow-eitizens, and worthy thy great example, if from 
the innoceucy of their morals, craving not the incitements of emula- 
tion, they have thus left thee without the honours of the grave. But 
alas! what discouragement to virtue; what a blight upon our hopes 
of the perfectability of human nature, should it be from ingratitude 
thy mortal remains are consigned to the undistinguishable and obli- 
vious dust!’ This 1s all I recollect of his pathetick invocation.” 

I have now given you an account of my morning. Travellers have 
described often the gloominess of a solitary wet day in a strange land. 
Now here is a day as wet as can be, with the addition of a grave- 
yard, and thick mist and silence resting on it as a weary cloud, aud 
a stranger a thousand leagues from his native home. Yet the morn- 
ing has passed with winged speed, leaving no impression of ennui or 
sadness. When the east winds return I will seek my number twenty- 
four, and renew my conversations with the grave. 

** Why should it be a word of fear, 
Jarring on the mortal ear! 
Does the gay flower scorn the grave '—the dew 
Forget to kiss its turf ?—the stream 
Refuse to bathe it !—or the beam 
Of moonlight shun the narrow bed 
Where the tired pilgrim rests his head 
No! the mvon is there and suiting too, 
And the sweetest song of the morning bird 
Is oft in the ancient vew-tree heard, 
And the fresh winds there loudly piay 


Around the heaving sod as gay, 
As if it were a holiday.” 


1 am delighted with your Philadelphia, which may induce me to 
remain here longer than I had intended ; and I am pleased with iny 
lodgings. 
* Whoe'er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where'er his stages may have been, 


| May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


Anscpore or pr. RADcLIFFe.—Dr. Radcliffe entertained but a 
mean opinion of the practice of physick, and consulted very few 
books. When Dr. Bathurst, the master of ‘Trimty College, visired 
him, he inquired of him where his study was. ‘To which Radcliffe, 
pointing to a few phials, a skeleton, and a herbal, replied, * Sir, this 
is Radcliffe’s hbrary."” He held that the whole mystery of physick 
might be written on ‘half a sheet of paper.” 
comports with that which he is said to have uttered towards the lat- 
ter part of his life, that, * when a young practitioner, he possessed 
twenty remedies for every disease ; and at the close of his career, 
he found twenty diseases fur which he had not one remedy.” 


This, however, 1!1 | 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


MENTAL DELUSION DURING SICKNESS. 


“Upon my honour, sir, my father does not get more than forty 
| per cent. !”” 

This conscientious and genteel speech haunted me not very long 
since, during a painful and dangerous illness. It came certainly 
very mal apropos; but having come would not depart, like an imp 
of evil, as it was—for some one has observed, or if not, some one 
might have observed, that words once imbodied in sense or sentence 
have a living existence, the good or bad spirits taking conception in 
the mind, and birsh from the mouth, never to return again, but invisi- 
ble agents in the world, that do a world of mischief in it, and often 
standing in a court of justice against their parents in the flesh—such 
an imp of evil, | assert, was that sentence to me, for having taken 
possession of the best room in the house of my brains, it kicked its 
heels there, and called about it lustily, and innumerable were the 
train of thought-imps that came at its call 

“Upon my honour, sir, my father does not get more than forty 
per cent.” 

Who gave it existence? It was the son of an undertaker, my 
dear Eusebius. The occasion this :—I was present when the said 
very genteel youth presented the bill for a funeral, a few weeks after 
my acquaintance had buried his father. I am sure the old gentleman 
never would have slept with his fathers, could he have read over 
the items of his lest journey, and would have again died over the 
sum-total. The bill was indeed startling. It was upon a slight 
remonstrance that this micely-dressed, mincing son of his father, in 
about the nineteenth year of his age, and full promise of his trade 
of hat-bands and searfs, laid his hand upon the lett side of his waist- 
coat, and unhesitatingly swore like any peer of Parliament— 

“Upon my honour, sir, my father does not get above forty per 
cent.!!” 

Years have passed away since I heard this sentence, nor have I 
thought of it in the interim; but that it should just then, above all 
times, when I lay in a feverish state, and when it appeared by no 
means improbable that an inquest of ~ forty per cents’ might be 
called to sit upon my body, was a remarkable proof of a fiendish 
existence of words that, like vultures, come to the wreck. From 
that day I know an undertaker by instinct, and abhor him, as dogs 
in China fly from a butcher. Long days and nights did [ lie upon 
my uneasy bed ; and this son of an undertaker was at the foot or 
the head of it continually. At one time he brought me a list of 
friends and relatives to attend my funeral, most of whom I tho- 
roughly disliked ; at another time he laid out the scarfs, and hat-bands, 
and gloves upon my bed, and changed my curtains into black cloaks 
At another time he presented me with a book of patterns of nicely- 
drawn coffins, and coffin-ornaments, tin-lacquered cherubims, with 
wings, cloud, and trumpet. Then stepped out of the room, and 
came in again with a stone-cutter, and his book of monuments and 
tablets—and then I racked my brain for inscriptions, and he sug- 
gested many so abominable, that I was quite angry. Then the dis- 
cussions upon the relative merits of stone and marble, the cost of 
cutting per letter; the clergyman’s fee, the clerk's, the sexton's—if 
all were to have silk hat-bands’ the charges for pumping the grave 
dry. But the worst was when I felt that J was in my coffin, and 
yet knew all that was going on in the room about me, just the same 
as if I had been purposely gifted with the faculties of mesmerim— 
only I was conscious of sense of suffocation. Under this new mag- 
netism I saw them carry me out of the room, the ever-polite son of 
an undertaker pointing the way. felt the shock as they knocked 
against a bureaau, of which, by the by, I told them to take care, in 
which I had many treasures—alas! thought I—farewell! never to 
see them again. I very distinctly saw a near relative, to whom | 
had left, for me and for him too, a handsome legacy, smile with more 
hilarity than was becoming the peculiar situation, and I believe he 
inwardly thought he should rummage my bureau. I would call to 
them to stop—I wished to alter my will—but no utterance came to 
my wishes 

“This then,” says I, ‘*is being dead in law 

“Tam an infant—oh ! the rogues '—they will ransack all—I shall 
have nothing.” 

** You shall have the bill,” looked the son of an undertaker, and 
“ upon my honour my father does not get more than forty per cent.” 

** Extortion! miscreant !” 

“ Lift the poor gentleman cautiously over the bannisters. and don't 
hurt the wall for the next comer,” muttered an oily-faced fellow in 
damp black, the smell of which was awfully suffocating. I saw and 
smelt through the boards that covered me. Bang they went against 
the staircase wall, and they staggered under me 

“Well done, * Old Seratch,’ ” cried another 

I was horrified —was he one of my bearers’ We passed the door 
of the room where my *‘ mourning friends” were assembled. It was 
open. Who would believe it’ they were in jocund conversation 
My surgeon, whom I had considered the tenderest and most humane 
of beings, was facetious with the parson ; how they, too, were ** true” 
sportsmen—always in at the death! There was some confusion 
in the hall. The great door was open. I saw too mutes, the horses 
of a part of the body of the hearse, and heard the wheels of mourn- 
ing-coaches behind. 

“ Go on,” savs one. 

**We can’t,” says another. “ Lawyer Codicil isn’t come yet.” 

**T sent him hat-band and gloves,”’ said the son of an undertaker, 
“and a coach at his door.” 

Coach is returned,”’ said another;"’ “he can’t come, he says, 
but will be here after the funeral to read the will.” 

“Oh, he will, will he,” thought I; but I couldn't jomp out of the 
coffin, though I tried. ** He will take the will for the deed,” said I ; 
* T never will employ lawyer Codicil again.” 

There are no lawyers where vou are going, a something suggested 
to me; and do you forget you are dead! you are going to be buried. 

**Go on,” said the son of an undertaker 

Out came the procession in cloaks, and he was ranging them in 
order, two and two. I saw the paraphernalia, hat-bands, etc., blown 
by the wind as we got out of doors, but I couldn't feel a breath of it. 
I have no breath in my body, thought I, and therefor the air will 
have no sympathy with me; I shall never feel it again. Then all 
the men about me looked the most solid substances I ever beheld; 
they had been all the morning real beef-eaters. They shoved me 
into the hearse. I was sensible of the first slow motion—then that 
I was quite dead—in fact, | fell fast asleep ; and when I awoke they 
| told me I was better—and the good surgeon was feeling my pulse, and 
did look jocund, and I forgave him. But it was sometime before | 
'. could reconcile myself to the sight of my relatives, who had put on 


a hilarious look as they struck against my bureau. Though I knew 
poy that I was then alive, I had at first a confused notion as if 

were two persons, one dead and one alive ; and then, that I the 
living and I the dead were at issue, and had a lawsuit, and that I the 
living had a decision of the court of chancery in my favour—that my 
dead self was outlawed for contempt of court, and that the cour; 
below had issued an “habeas corpus” against him. He was con. 
demned in costs. The surgeon was plainly metamorphosed before 
my face, into lawyer Codicil. I insisted upon discharging his bij}. 
he told his clerk to make it out ; and then behind him, with his pen 
in his hand, I saw the aforesaid son of an undertaker, who asked 
him if he should take no more than “ forty per cent.” 

I will not attempt to run through an hundredth part of the detai] 
of the wanderings of those two miserable days and nights, scenes 
various in character, but in all of which, in one shape or another, this 
forty per centage was my persecutor. But, while I am on the syb. 
ject of this mental delusion during illness, I will just mention two 
dreams, the effects of laudanum, which I do not recollect that I had 
ever taken before. 

It is utterly inconceivable to one awake, and as he trusts in his 
senses, how such an idea could even enter into a sick brain I 
thought my head was a forest ; that there was a haftue in it; there 
were plenty of birds and of sportsmen in it ; shots were fired, and 
a brace ef partridges fell right through my eyes to my feet. The 
shots were suggested only by the slamming of a door 

The other dream was more painful. To understand which it must 
be told that I had suffered under acute inflammation, and it had been 
found necessary to apply a mustard-plaster. And here I cannot but 
remember my own simplicity, for when my medical friend, good crea- 
ture—and he was really my friend, and I ought to be thankful to bim 
that [ am able to write this—when, I say, he told me that I might 
keep on the said mustard-plaster, if I pleased, ull I saw him next 
day. I, who had enjoyed such good health that J had never had such 
a thing in my life, and knew not what a mustard-plaster was, said, 
in the innoceuce of my heart, that to oblige him, I would keep it on 
for a week if he wished it. But, oh! tortures, all that ever were or 
will be, are centered in that thing called a mustard-plaster! One 
hour was torture beyond description. Whether it was that it was 
upon the tender and afflicted part, or that my constitution has a par- 
ticular antipathy to such *ticklers,”’ as my worthy friend called them, 
I know not; but neverdid I feel such torment as that gave me 
—for a day and a half at least after it was off. Now, after the 
pleasant little episode of the mustard conflagration, the scenes, 
the remembrance of which makes the horrours of Miltor and Dante 
tame, let us pass on to my second dream. I thought | was ly- 
ing on a sofa’ A servant entered and announced that a woman 
wished to see me. I desired her to be shown up, supposing it to be 
some parochial affair. With this idea, the furniture of my room was 
gone, all but the sofa, and I was in an up-stair room of the misera- 
ble old parish poor-house. I arvse to receive the woman, whose 
steps [ heard upon the stairs. She entered, and we met in the mid. 
dle of the room. She was dressed in an old black bonnet and red 
cloak, a gaunt, haggard creature whom I had never seen before. She 
instantly caught hold of me, and wrestled with me, and, as I was 
very weak, threw me on the floor. Then I beheld such a change 
come over her. She threw off her cloak and her bonnet, and was 
instantly no longer the woman—but my friend O . my amiable 
friend O , and how altered! His features assumed the most 
terrifick aspect of rage, and his hair stood on end with fury, and hus 
gesture was violent in the extreme. Now my worthy friend has a 
wooden leg. He gave a violent turn with his whole body, and jump- 
ed upon me. prostrate as I was upon the floor, and with the end of 
his wooden leg pegged upon the very spot where I had had the mus- 
tard-plaster ; he gave a wonderful pirouette upon me, laughing and 
grinning ; and continued the action, with repeated jumps, which pat 
me in agony ; he spun like a top. Such torture could not last long, 
and sol awoke. And here ends my experience of laudanum. | 
very soon recovered from my illness, of which, my dear Eusebius, ! 
send you these particulars, as you have expressed much anxiety on 
my account. I shall not soon forget my friend * forty per cent.” 








A CHAPTER ON LAUGHTER. 


I am not one of those who think with the poet that a loud laugh 
bespeaks a vacant mind. I love to hear a sturdy outburst ; quick, 
sudden, full, and sonorous. Nota premeditated laugh, mind you! 
Not one of those explosions where you see the risible muscles work- 
ing and puckering up half an hour previous to the expected cachin- 
natory ebullition. No telegraphick signals forme. No precursors 
to destroy the effects of what 1s coming ; give me a laugh, the sound 
of which strikes upon the tympauum with the sudden effect of thun- 
der from the summer sky—vet would not I have it uproarious or 
lasting either, but of moderate volume, and departing as suddenly as 
it came. There is some pleasure in telling a good joke to a hearty 
laugher—it repays you for treasuring it in your memory—you fee! 
that your sociability is appreciated, and while the recipient shakes 
all over with mirth, you congratulate yourself that the pleasurable 
feelings you have excited are a worthy tribute paid to your powers of 
humorous recital. No man ever laughed heartily “without being 
stout and whole-souled withal. ‘There is more philosophy in the 
advice “laugh and grow fat,” than is dreamed of in the day-dreams 
of the many. It implies a capability of neutral.zing care by diluting 
it with good humour. The lean. ragged, furtive-lookimg anatomy 
never enjoys the luxury of a good laugh ; at least not such an one 
as makes you throw yourself back in your chair, your thumbs tucked 
iuto the arm-holes of your waistcoat, your face turned to the ceiling, 
your mouth wide open. and every thew and sinew convulsed with 
pleasant sensations His physical powers are unequal to so much 
exertion—a brief smile is the utmost he can compass—and that 
“like moonlight on the blasted heath,” only exposes by its melan- 
choly brightness, the desolatiun of the surface it irradiates Nevet 
stifle pleasurable feelings. Every honest laugh a man enjovs draw® 
a nail from his coffin—* vive la bagatelle,” * laugh w hen vou can,” 
“throw physick to the dogs,” and study to be as good-humoured as 
you may—it is the only secret of a long life and a green old age. 
Good humour ts better than Swaim’s Panacea—and cheaper to boot. 
Never be annoyed at trifles; they are but the flying clouds across 
the blue sky of a man's life) They soon pass away, and what the 
better are you for having been ill-humoured at their presence. Sun- 
shine is the laughter of nature, and, mark you' Low heart-gladdened 
all things are when basking beneath its besuty. The lambs frisk, the 
birds sing—the streams leap in their brightness, and even the spirit 
of man expands glowing to its influence. As sunshine is 10 
the visible world, so is laughter to hu:nanity—irradiating and vivi- 
fying—warming and expanding. ' 
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FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 


We annex a letter from a well-known English correspondent, 
dated London, twenty-sixth October, received by the Great Western. 








Dear . You request me to give you a shetch of what is 

ing on in the theatrical world, but really it is ** barren all’ in that 
quartet Sheridan Knowles has brought out a new play, * The 
Maid of Mariandorpt,” at the Haymarket theatre, beautifully written, 
bat which has not done so well for the treasury as the ‘* Love 
Chase ;” the cause for this, probably is, that the theatres of Drary- 
lane and Covent Garden being now open, have robbed the little 
summer theatre of its best actors and actresses. Drurvy-lane has 
been doing ill. ‘That theatre commenced with a translation of Mo- 
zart’s masterpiece, Il Don Giovanni, wretchedly cast as to men; 
Mr. Balfe, the composer, a little, awkward Irishman, turning, as the 
Examiner has it, the gay libertine, so admirably represented by Gar- 
The only feature 


cia, into a regular ** Tipperary Peep-o’-day-boy.” 
init was Madame Albertozzi, quondam Miss Emma Howson, whose 
singing is charming, and much better than that of any other English 
lady, excepting Mrs. Wood, now before the British publick. How- 
ever, she could not make this piece successful. La Gazza Ladra, 
by Rossini, followed, converted into an English opera, and Madame 
Albertozz: was delightful 1m Ninetta. This piece was very well cast, 
but as the impression of a first appearance had not been that which 

managers term a great hii—thanks to the manager himself for not 
producing so clever a singer in a new piece, or in one purposely 

translated for her—the second opera, although it has, to use the fa- 
yourite Gallick expression, ‘* covered the fair cantatrice with glory,” 
yet has not materially assisted the treasury of the theatre. At Co- 
vent Garden, McReady has done very little better. The Drury-lane 
manager has engaged Mr. Van Amburgh and his wild beasts, and 
Mr. Ducrow and his tame horses, who are now bringing great houses, 
and the Covent Garden impresario has got up the Tempest accord- 
ing to Shakspeare’s text most magnificently, acting Prospero him- 
self The musical arrangement is very good ; Mr. T. Cooke, the 
musical director, has filled the theatre in all parts by dint of divers 
instruments with “airs and sweet sounds, which give delight but 
harm not.” Nothing can be more beautiful than McReady’s reading 
and acting Prospero. Ariel, in the hands of Miss P. Horton, has 
made what is termed a hit—she sings the musick tolerably well, and 
flies, by dint of wires fastened to her back, from all parts of that large 
stage, using a pair of new patent flapping wings, with great effect ; 
she is too tall, and not made with sufficient symmetry for a beau 
ideal of Ariel, but acts the part with considerable marrcté* You 
are aware that in Shakspeare’s text, Prospero causes Ariel to assume 
the appearance, and be visible to hun as a sea nymph, in which guise 
the part is acted Dryden and Davenent’s edition presents Ariel 
to the audience as a male spirit. Stephano and Trinculo were acted 
by Bentley and Holsey—Caliban was acted by Mr. Bennet, and 
very well. I will not say that you have not seen it better acted ; on 
the contrary, I consider the late Mr. Hilson to have been superiour 
tohim ; indeed, I may with justice add, that Barnes, Placide, and 
Hilson were the best Stephano, Trinculo, and Caliban I ever saw 

Asa musical piece, the Tempest at Covent Garden is not so pleas- 
ing as that arranged for the Park by Charles Horn ; and although the 
text of Shakspeare is very beautiful to read, yet the length of the 
play, to say nothing of the uninteresting woes and disasters of some 
half dozen elderly gentlemen who always come on one after the 
other, a regular tragedy team, and go off together—the latter to the 
great delight of the audience—* holy Gonzalo,’’ Anotonio and others, 
who are great bores, and add to this, the slow enunciation and 
long pauses of McKeady, all this renders the Tempest, in its Shak- 
spearian attitude, a dreary, long, five-act play, which can only be ren- 
dered successful by dint of scenery, machinery and devilrv, at present, 
with these aids, they can only venture to act it twice a week, whereas 
Mr. Van Amburgh and his lions and tigers are at home every mghtat 
Drary-lane. Mr. Yates, at the Adelphi theatre, is getting the coin of 
the realm into his coffers by dint of certain copper-coloured creelurs, 
with rings through their noses, called in the play-vills Bayaderes, but 
which name our gallery-going San Wellers, pervert not unaptly into 
that of Bare Dears. We are told they are East India priestesses, 
which we are just as much inclined to believe, as that Mr. Yates 
himself is Juggernaut. 1 heard an old gentleman in the boxes of 
the Adelphi theatre, very yellow in the face, with, as Falstatf's chief 
justice hath it, ** a decreasing leg,’ an “ increasing belly,”’ pish and 
pshaw over a play-bill, and say that these dark ladies were merely 
East India nawtch girls, which means, 1 believe, dancing girls, by 
no means of a pious caste; and verily the peevish old gentleman 
seemed likely to know, for he looked as if he had eaten a world of 
curry, knew the flavour of mulligatawny, and had left his liver be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope. The Olympick theatre droops for want 
of Vestris ; and yet there is no reason to complain of want of pa- 
tronage. In her absence she has taken care that it 1s well managed 
I am happy to find that you appreciate the talents of that clever ac- 
tess ; and I can assure you that we have neither her fellow, nor a match 
for Ellen Tree here—so send them back as soon as you can spare 
them. I have written you a hasty sketch of what is going forward, 
I can venture to recommend it to you but for one quality, and that 
is, it gives you that which our newspapers are sadly deficient in, the 
troth—which those interested in the drama, on your side of the At- 
lantick, never can learn from such sources. ‘Truly yours, B 





* Decidedly the best Ariel that we have ever seen was Mrs. Austin, whom 
We should like to see again in the character at the Park theatre, where 
opera has been much negiected of jate.—Ep. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

C."s well-written sketch ts @ little too long for our columnas.—We must decline 
the pteces oy F., Hal, Avenal. P. D. and X. T. C.— The are of Korner, jr., 
“ to the Texrans,” ts a itttle too sublime for our taste. —We have read with tn- 
terest the graphick tale by B., but fear wuts a little too long for our columns t 


ts with real reluctance we ere obliged to decitne printing so many valuable con- | 


tredutrons on account of thetr disproportionate irngih.— We cannot find room 
Sor Philo’s truculent attack upon the Musical Review. That jowrnal has a 
right torts peculiar opinions, and we have no disposition to find faw/t wih u 
for the same. There ws no disputing about tastes. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1838 





Departure of Mr. and Mrs. Matthews.—Contrary to the calcu- 
lation of all our play-going quidnunes, Mr. and Mrs. Matthews 
failed to produce an impression in this country, and their engage- 
ment was abruptly terminated. From the remarks of Mr. Matthews, 
on the last night ef their appearance at the Park, we were led to 
infer that he attributed their want of success chiefly to the hos 
lity of the press, and the injurious rumours circulated soon after 
their arrival in this ceuntry. We do not think that either of these 
causes had much to do with their failure. The simple cause is to 
be found in the adequacy of their attractions. With one or two 
exceptions, the little vaudevilles, to which their personations were 
confined, were stupid affairs—too heavy to be redeemed by good 
singing or spirited acting. It has been with truth remarked, that 
had Mr. Matthews made his appearance here alone in fashionable 
comedy, he would have stood a much better chance of success 
Mrs. Matthews wholly failed in equalling the extravagant expecta- 
tions which had been raised in regard to her; while her youthful 
Our 


neighbour of the Star has placed this matter in so just and candid a 


husband much surpassed the anticipations of the publick 


light, that we cannot refrain from adopting some of his remarks 

* It so happens, however, that the failure of Mr. and Mrs. Matthews, 
Philadel 
phia, more cold and cautious, yet equally discerning and liberal, 
It has been 


if it can be called a failure, was not confined to this city 


formed precisely the same estimate of their abilities. 
said that conspiracies were set on foot against them—that they had 
committed themselves disrespectfully in one of the hotels on a tray- 


elling excursion—that pamphlets impugning the lady's character had | 


been set afloat, and a riot was expected. All this, however, amount- 
ed to nothing—their reception was warm and enthusiastick—their 
performances entirely free from disturbance of any kind—every pos 
sible chance was afforded them, but they did not make that impres- 
sion on the publick which had been anticipated. Madame Vestris 
is a very pleasing actress—quiet, natural, easy and unatlected, with 
a sweet ballad voice—but Time, that unsparing monster, had passed 
his icy finger over her brow ; and although she looks uncommon)y 
well in face and figure, and her constitution appears to have breasted 
all the shocks of a long theatrical life, still it is evident that Madame 
Vestris could not possibly be in 1838 what she bad been in 1818 
What tended, however, to produce this coldness towards Mr and 
Mrs. Matthews, was the fact, early made known to the excellent and 
never-tiring audience of the Park theatre, that they were to have 
nothing but Madame Vestris for the whole season. Power might 
play a short engagement, Ellen Tree a short engagement, but no 
opera, no ballet, nothing but Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews. This 
was by no means agreeable or satisfactory—they might have sue- 
ceeded admirably as auxiliaries, as sauces to other rich viands, but 
alone and nothing else, and they too with a stock company whittled 
almost down to nothing, made the whole affair cold, clammy and un 
palatable. If the Park audience has been spoiled they owe it to Mr. 
Price, in his best days of energy and enterprise 
and attractive in England we have had in America 
Cooke, the unrivalled Kean, Macready, Charles Kemble and daugh- 
ter, and others of acknowledged merit. In opera, the immortal Mali- 
bran, and three distinct Italian troupes of surpassing excellence ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and many others in English opera. In genteel 
and in low comedy, and in operatick ballet, a hest and succession of 
talent which enriched the treasury of the Park theatre, and gave a 
high character and variety to its nightly fare. If the managers, to- 
gether with the great resources and admirable position of the Park, 
can forget the past, and tell their audience that they must be satis- 
fied with Madame Vestris alone for a long season, they must not be 
surprised nor displeased if the audience think proper to go elsewhere 
io search of greater merit and attraction ; and when the current once 
sets in other directions, it is difficult to turn it into its former 


All that was great 
In tragedy, 


channels.’ 


A chronicle of Louisiana.—We have received from the publishers 


a neatly-printed brochure of eighty-seven pages, the ttlepage of | 


which 1s as follows:—* A Chronicle of Louisiana: being an ac- 


count of the wars of Don Diego Rosa, called he of the iron arm, | 


the last catholick governour of that province. Paraphrased from the 
Spanish of the learned Doctor Frai Pedro Prado. New-York 
lished by Linen and Fennell." We have not met with a more en- 


| tertaining jeu d’esprit of the kind, since the publication of Knicker- | 


bocker’s History of New-York. ‘The plates are amusing and wel! 
etched. 


in Our next. 


Portrait painting. —An admusable likeness of Miss Ellen Tree 
has been completed by Mr. W. H. Powell, a young artist of re- 
markable promise, whose spirited portrait of Vandenhoff has been so 
much commended. The drawing and colouring are highly beautiful 

and effective, and the likeness is the best we have ever seen of the 
|| distinguished English actress. 
_ Chambers-street. 


Pub- | 


We shall give our readers a taste of the author's quality | 


|| The Dunlap exhilntion of paintings.—Mr. Duntap is well known 

to all our readers, as having rendered great and lasting services to 
In the 
decline of an honourable life, devoted mainly to those objects, on 
which he still exerts his remaiming strength with unimpaired zeal and 


| the arts, history, and literature of our state and country 


| patriotism, be finds his old age, which has so many claims to the 
respect and gratitude of his fellow-citizens, harassed by ill-health 
| and straitened circumstances. His former literary labours, av well 
as the great historical work on which he is now engaged, are at this 
\| period scarcely productive of any income, though we trust that the 
copyrights hereafter will prove a valuable resource to his family 
Under these circumstances, a plan has occurred to some gentlemen, 
|| distinguished im arts and literature, (and in which we cordially con- 
cur,) which, while it would yield an immediate and acceptable pecu- 
nary emolument to Mr. Dunlap, would be, in fact, but the partial 
discharge of a publick debt due to him from this city. It has the 
further merit of being perfectly appropriate to his character, and will 
be highly honourable to the city, its taste and its arts. A choice and 
select exhibition of the works of modern, and especially American 
artists, has been formed. These, in part, have been contributed by 
loans from the artists themselves, several of whom have entered zeal. 
ously ito the plan; but the chief rehance was placed upon borrow- 
ing from the collections of our wealthier lovers of the arts. The 
exhibition ts now open at the Stuyvesant Institute. It will be lim. 
ited to one month, when the gallery will be closed, and the pictures 


returned. The exhibition is principally confined to the works of 


} ’ 
modern artists of merit, and especially those of our own country 
Fine specimens of the works of deceased native Americans, as Cop- 
The exhitn- 
tion is for the exclusive benctit of Mr. Dunlap, though under the 
Se- 


ley, West, and Stuart, are also among the collection 


direction of a committee of artists and frends of the fine arts. 
veral gentlemen, possessors of most valuable specimens of native 
talent, have unhesitatingly placed them at the disposal of the com- 
mittee ; and the result is an exhibition unparallelled in this country 
When we remember the object of this enterprise, the number and 
value of the patntings, and the low price of admission, (twenty-five 
cents,) we cannot doubt that the distinguished and worthy author 
and artist, for whose benefit they are collected, will receive a sub 
stantial proof of the estimation of the publick. We commend the 


exhibition to the especial favour of our lady readers 


A Chinese philosopher's defence of the far sex.— A Chinese writer, 
treating of the ignorance of Chinese females, and the consequent 
unamiableness of wives, exhorts husbands not to desist from teach 
ing them, for even ** monkeys may be taught to play anticks; dogs 
may be taught to tread a mill; cats may be taught to run round a 
cylinder; and parrots may be taught to recite verses. Since, then, 
it is manifest that even birds and beasts may be taught to under 
nuch more so wives, who, 


stand human affairs, how may young 


after all, are human beings! This is a Chinese plulosopher's de 
fence of woman, and we cannot but admire the gravity and ingenuity 
with which he advocates the cause and vindicates the character of 
the fair sex 

Jerusalem and Niagara —'These beautital panoramas continue to 
be visited by throngs of gratitied spectators. A contemporary re 
marks -—* As there are few among us who would not gladly visit the 
holy city of Jerusalem, if within a short distance of us, we think a 


The 


perfect accuracy of the panorama now exhibiting, is vouche d for by 


faithful pictorial representation ought to be highly prized 


several travellers lately returned from the East, and, in addition to 
‘ 
its faithfulness, it is one of the most beautifully executed painungs 


we have ever had the fortune to set eves on 


Lithography.—Henr: Hedemans has published a lnthographick 
full-length portrait, from a sketch by Powell, of Miss Ellen Tree, im 
The 
The 


the character of Hero, in Knowles's comedy of Woman's Wit 
eflect of the picture ts very good, and it is beautifully drawn 

samme artist has painted a striking likeness of Miss Shirreff, in Amina, 
A great desire has been expressed to 
Miss Sturretf is de- 
servedly admired for her fine talents and estimable qualiies, and 


in the opera of Somnambula 
have this exquisite production published 


we have no doubt the print would find many purchasers 


National theatre —In a few days will be produced at this theatre 
a wew farce called “ A great Mistake, or rather an Errour,”’ written 
by John St. Hugh Mills. The plot is most amusing, and not strained 
with the usual ludicrous, improbable incidents; but founded upon 
} natural and probable occurrences of life. The scenes are spirited, 
the repartee lively and truly novel; and we have no hesitation in 
giving our opilmon that it will meet with unqualified success 
Bad, adveiwce.—The following sentiment is from the French of 
Marivaux. We wholly disapprove of the advice 


“ | would advise # man to pause 
Before he takes a wile 

Indeed, | own, L see no cause 

He should not pause tor life 


Bathing —Amoug the religious duties of the Turks is ranked the 
|| practice of bathing—and who will deny that cleanliness is a virtue ' 

An excellent bathing establishinent 1s kept by Messrs. Leonard 
jand Archer, at Nu. 600 Broadway, a few steps above Niblo's 
| Garden. We never entered an establishment of the kind, where the 
arrangements were neater or better suited to the comfort and con- 
jventence of bathers. Look in and see if our commendation be not 


| deserved 


| Professor Ingraham —We are gratified to learn that this gentle- 


Mr. Powell's rooms are at No. 90 | man has recently been elected an henorary member of the Peihes- 


‘sophran Literary Soeiety of Rutger’s College. 
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LOVE AND THE NOVICE. . 


THE WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE—THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY 8IR JOHN STEVENSON. 


SMOOTHLY AND IN MODERATE TIME. 
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of flow-ers,To hea-ven in o-dour as-cend! Do not dis- our calm, oh, Love! weee tothe che-rubs a-bove, It well uch 
min-gled turb So like is thy form might de- estve 








SECOND VERSE 
Love stood near the Novice and listen'd, 
And Love ts no novice in taking a hint; 
His laughing blue eyes soon with piety glisten'd. 
His rosy wing turn’'d to heaven's own tint. 
* Who would have thought,” the urchin cries, 
“That Love could so well, so gravely disguise 
His wandering wings, and wounding eyes?" 


THIRD VERSE 
Love now warms thee, waking and sleeping, 
Young Novice! to him all thy orisons rise; 
He tinges the heavenly fount with his weeping, 
He brightens the censer’s flame with his sighs! 
Love is the saint enshrined in thy breast, 
And angels themselves would admit such a guest, 
If he came to them cloth'd in picty's vest. 





Hiterary Odds and Ends. 


Tue WAY TO GET AN AuDIENCE.— There lived in the state of Illinois, 


some years ago, a Methodist preacher, whose duty it was to attend | 


every two or three weeks at the village church, to administer such 
doctrines and preach to the few who might feel disposed to attend 


and hear him. But, alas! the people would not attend. He at} 


length adopted the following plan to collect the wicked neighbours 
together. At one of the gatherings in the neighbourhood, our reve- 


rend hero mounted a stump and told the people he was desirous of | 


telling them of a new, and, in fact, the quickest way of making a 
pair of shoes. On the day appointed, every person collected, (de- 
sirous of becoming acquainted with so valuable a trade,) and our 
preacher was there. He got up before one of the largest congrega- 


tions he had seen for many a day, and spoke upon the Christian | 


doctrine until he had converted several around him, and was satis- 


fied. He then said, “1 promised you I would learn you a new | 


trade; so I'll not forfeit my word; take an old pair of boots and cut 
the tops off!” 

Errscrs or pripe.—An ancient, rich and distinguished individual, 
used to say, “IT owe my wealth and elevation to the neglect with 
which I used to be treated by the proud. It was a real benefit, 
though not so intended. It awakened a zeal which did its duty, and 
was crowned with success. I determined, if this neglect was owing 
to my want of learning, I would be studious and acquire it. 1 de 
termined, if it was owing to my poverty, I would accumulate pro 
perty ; if extreme vigilance industry, prudence and self-denial would 
do it, (which will not always.) I determined, if it was owing to my 
manners, I would be more circumspect. I was anxious, also, to 
show those who had so treated me, that I was undeserving such 
coldness. I was also warmed by a desire that the proud should se« 
me on a level with, or elevated above themselves. And I was re 
solved, above all things, never to lose the consolation of being con 
scious of not deserving the hauteur which they displayed over me.” 

A vitemMa.—-Three boys went out a-fishing one day, when, a 
thunder-storm coming up, they ran to a large hemlock-tree a few 
rods from the brook, for shelter. Just before they reached the tree 
it was shivered into a thousand pieces by a stroke of lightning. The 
boys stopped aghast; at last one said to the nearest, 
you pray ?”’—" No."—"Bill, can you ?"--“ No.”"—“ Nor I, either; 
but, by hokey, something must be done!” 

Fripay.—Suett, meeting Bannister, said, “T intend dining with 
you soon on eggs and bacon—what day shall I come, Jack!" To 
which the other replied, ** why, if you will have that dish, you must 
come on a Fry-day." 


Sam, can 


| thy representatives in our literature. Among the reporters of the 


Newspaper writers.—One of the earliest reporters of parlia- | Power.—The powerful will always be unjust and vindictive. M 


| ; 
mentary speeches was Dr. Johnson, who made all think and speak | de Vendome said pleasantly on this subject, that when the troops 


were on the march, be had examined the quarrels between the mules 


in his own pompous and measured phraseology, and who made all, | 
and their drivers, and that, to the shame of humanity, reason was 


like the objects seen through a tnted glass, if not exactly alike in ; : . < \ 
: || almost ¢ son the side of the mules uve s ned 
outline and dimensions, of the same colour and presentment. To #'" st always on the side of the mules 1. Duverney, so learned 


. : in natural history, knew by the inspection of the toot! an animal 
him succeeded the elder Woodfall—a name which still has its wor- ‘ apes . een Ge OS: eee 


if he was carnivorous or cranivorous, He used to sav, * Show 
: ‘ me the tooth of an unknown animal, and [ will judge of his habits.” 
present century we may enumerate Sir John Campbell, Mr. Ser- py pic example, a moral philosopher could say, ** Mark to me the 
geant Spankie, Sir James Mackintosh, Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. C. 4, gree of power with which a man is clothed, and by that power | 
Dickens, (“Boz,”) and other not unhonoured names; while nearly jal} judge of his qualit 

every name of literary eminence for the last fifty years has here, as LEGAL ELOQUENCE : young backwoods lawyer lately concluded 
well as in France, “ dabbled” in newspaper writing. The haughty | his argument in a case of quare clausium fregit, with the following su- 
and the would-be aristocrat equally affect to deery newspaper | pjime burst :--“ If, gentlemen of the jury, the defendant’s hogs ar 
writers, in the same manner as school-boys hate their masters, from permitted to roam at large over the fair fields of my client, with im 
whom they have derived nearly all the information they possess. punity and without pokes—-then—-yes, then, indeed, have our fore 

A Backwoops HEROINE. —A correspondent of the Louisville Jour- fathers fought, and bled, and died, in vain! 

nal, writing from Helena, Arkansas, under date of the twelfth Ervorrion.—An English paper publishes the following erudite 
ulumo, says—“ Last wa, a Mrs. McBride, of Monroe county, a) je:ter from ihe chief magistrate of a cer ain corporation :— + Deansre 
widow lady, was informed by one of her children that the dogs had) —On Monday next, lam to be made a mare, and shail be much 
treed a panther within half a mile of the house. Having no ammu- obliged to vou, if so be, as you will send me down by the coa 
nition, she sent to a neighbour's and procured powder and lead, some provisions fitting for the occasion, as ] am to ax my brother, 
moulded some bullets, loaded her gun and proceeded to the place, old mare, and the rest of the bentch 


and brought down her game at the first fire. The report of the gun Preisewortay.—Mr. Macready, in announcing the opening of 


started up another panther near at hand, which ran up a tree within Covent Garden theatre, says :—*"* The revival of the standard plavs 
half a mile of the other. She again loaded her gun and killed the | Of Shakspeare, mm the genuine text of the poet, will be persevered 
second also at the first fire from the top of one of the tallest trees. | W!th increased activity, and the system of abstaining from all ex 
aguerated and delusive announcements im the playbills, will be n 
ndlv adhered to.” 


What would your city ladies say to this? I happened to be there the 


same day, and received the statement from herself 
Yankee enrererise.—The London Quarterly Review, in an 


able article upon Atlantick Steam Navigation, relates the followmg 
Ex- ployment as honourable, and then for every man to learn, in what 


UNIVERSAL FQUALITY OF MAN--There is but one way of secunsg 


universal equality to man; and that is, to regard every honest em 
amusing anecdote The commander of a Russian Exploring 
pedition, cruising in the Antarctick Ocean, came across a remote,and, SoeVer state he may he, therewith to be content. and to fulfil, with 


is he thought, heretofore undiscovered l, of which he was | strict fidelity, the duties of his station, and to make every condit 
about to take possession in the name of the ar, when le' he was a post of honour 
met by a sharp-built litle sloop of some sixty tons, which hailed him \ Misrake correcteED —An orstor holding forth in favour 0! 
to ask himof he wished for a pilot! 
who an cruised off that way to *seek | tune* He now com- pend upon it nothing beats a good wife.”’ “beg your pardor 
mands one of the most splend ’ ” 
Curious « ASE OF AFFILIATION, —A Mr. Longman, having distin Jeisn atuosruxax.—The atmosphere of Irelend hae a bad name 
guished himself in some clever wav, a pewspaper mformed the pub “Tet 


It was a Connecticut skipper, “woman, dear, divine woman,” concludes thus .—** Oh, mv hearers, 


d of the New- York liners replied one of his auditors, ** a bad husband does.” 


; at shower over vet’"’ said Charles Fox to a friend whom he 


* Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown and 


‘ 


ck, that he was the son of 
Green,” of Paternoster-Row 

Laconice At the breaking upofa d 
pany fell down stairs, the one tumbling on the first landing-place, Published every Saturday, at No. I Barclay-street, next to the corner 
th +} ire test hotto It i . . , Broadway Terms, FIVE POLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases, in a 
the ' . he bb sab , ho fs mm 

ve other rolling t ne ottom. It was observed that the frst seemed | yance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor 
dead drunk. *“ Yes,” said a wag, * but he is not so far gone as the cimeminati 


n Killarney six months betore 





nner party, two of the com- 


gentle man below >. P. Scott Printer, corner of John and Gold-streets 











